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CHRONICLE. 


HE absurdity of the South Africa Inquiry became 

more manifest than ever this week. A whole sitting 
is consumed in hearing statements from Mr, SCHREINER, 
the ex-Attorney-General of the Cape. It is not too 
mauch to say that this gentleman did not add a single 
item of information that tended to elucidate the facts 
which the Committee is supposed to be investigating. 
All he knows that is really germane to the subject he 
has already stated before the Cape Committee. His 
evidence is in the Cape Green Book, and can be bought 
and read by anybody who is interested. What Mr. 
SCHREINER had to give to the Westminster Committee 
was simply a series of lengthy speeches embodying his 
opinions on Mr. Ruopes, the Raid, the relations between 
the Colony and the Transvaal, the Uitlander grievances, 
and South African matters generally. Mr. SCHREINER 
is a leading Afrikander, with strong Boer sympathies, 
and a career of his own to make in Cape politics. We 
do not say that his views—though they must be taken 
with due allowance for his sympathies and _ political 
necessities—are not interesting. But we do say that it 
is a gross abuse to provide a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons as the means for making his mani- 
festoes public. He should be left to ventilate his 
opinions, if he desires to do so, in the magazines or on 
the platform. 


Ir seems peculiarly absurd, too, to waste the time of 
our statesmen, or even our Parliamentarians, over this 
retrospective review which can lead to nothing, when 
the immediate future of South Africa calls for so mueh 
of their attention. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, for instance, has 
to spend at this Committee six hours a week, which 
night be much more profitably devoted to the present 
proceedings of President KkuUGEk. ‘That  self-willed 
gentleman has been doing a good deal to disturb men’s 
minds in South Africa. Not content with precipitating 
a conflict between the Executive and the Judicature in 
his own republic, he has ostentatiously paid a visit to 
President Srey, of the Orange Free State. At Bloem- 
fontein he made a speech, in which he indulged in some 
well-chosen jocularity about the poor little British 
soldiers who were nicely shot through the head by the 
stalwart Boers, and wound up by calling Her Majesty 
the QuEEN “een kwaje vrouw.” Authorities are divided 
as to whether the adjective means “ vicious” or merely 





“formidable.” In all probability Mr. Kruder did not 
mean to be personally offensive to Her Majesty. But 
there is no doubt that all his proceedings—and especi- 
ally his enormous purchase of arms—are distinctly 
provocative. The outlook is serious, and unless there 
is something like an internal revolution in the Trans- 
vaal itself, a collision between the Republic and the 
Imperial Government seems only too probable. 


THE Education Bill passed through Committee at 
last, without amendment, on Thursday ‘night, after 
the rejection of several fresh proposals by large 
inajorities. The majorities on this Bill have, indeed, 
been almost without precedent all through. Yet, 
with such a weight of numbers behind him, Mr. 
BALFOUR was not able to pass the First Clause with- 
out moving the closure three times in the course of the 
afternoon. In each case the closure was carried by 
enormous majorities. Mr. BaLFour’s vigorous treat- 
ment has been thoroughly supported by the bulk of the 
House. Inside as well as outside the Chamber there 
has been a thorough impatience of the obstruction 
which caused two months to be occupied before the First 
Clause of a very short and very simple Bill could be 
disposed of. There has been no worse abuse of the 
forms of procedure since Mr. PARNELL first taught the 
Irish members to make it their business to clog, if they 
could not wreck, the Parliamentary machine. 


THE only excuse for delay has been during the last 
few sittings; for the discussion has centred round the 
one really doubtful and controversial point in the Bill— 
the scheme of forming Associations of Voluntary 
Schools. It is left to the Education Department to 
establish these important bodies; but the Opposition 
was for trying to obtain a little more information about 
their character, scope, and object. Were they to be 
Diocesan School Boards or mere Educational Parish 
Councils ? How many of them were there to be, and 
how were their duties to be allocated ? Those are the 
questions which Mr. AsquirH raised in an amendment 
which aimed at giving Parliament the power to 
formulate the scheme for establishing the Associations. 
But it is not at all certain that Ministers have themselves 
answered these questions. The Billisa* blank cheque,” 
to use the stock phrase, and it is left for ** the Depart- 
ment ” to fillitin. Probably the result will be satisfac- 
tory enough; but it is rather a hazardous precedent. 
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CHE combined squadrons in Cretan waters have so fa 


st no lives in action with an enemy; but one of the 
Russian warships. the Sissoi Veliky, has suffered 
severel’ froin The mos Le rible full accident recorded 
in the peace annals of modern times. lt appears that 
e breech OL one ot The great turret Guns Was left 
inlocked while the stip Was at target practice. The 


result was an explosion whieh blew off the cover of the 


turret—a mass of iron tortv feet in diameter and 


veighing twenty tons—and hurled it upon the deck. 
swome TWenREYV ict were crushed and pounded todeath, and 
anv more have been badly injured, The re pairs of the 
slip are expected to occupy two months. No wonde1 
the Po hat own these terrific imstruments of 
struction hesitate to use them. If all this loss and 
iVoe ls ised by the explosion of a single gun. what 
shit | it a slip were exposed lor a couple of 
ours to the fire of an adversary who could rain cordite 
ells upon | decks 2 The probab itv is that even 


the victorious fleet after a naval envagement would be 
u ror |e back to the dockvard 


far - Cretan Crisis.” as the newspapers call it. is 


diy beceming an European crisis Che tension ot 
. i 
> iLO} i> ho Perce prlr~rpois iininished,. The 
i 
‘y | \"¢ eclnerd to 1 ad s¢ . 1 ] | 4) an 
l ‘ lel Hiietu LO Vie H ( t Fuardedd menhact 
aaressed toe The Wyn Cine Lack ith No . and the Powers 
+ 4 4 } } ] ] 
‘ ( i io eniores if nockade OTr Thanet 
uemsel quiculous, Aceording!iy, it Was announced. 
+ y +} % & } +" ) ae » ¢ 
) ] Lit moeiish and | reli Parliams lts hat ft 





I t i 
Oasts ot Cret vould De blockade dl trom last Wednesday. 


nd The adhitrais would proces adtotake measures tor thr 


, } ? - , 
nt of Greece. As Colonel Vassos has now 


\ aawn to tue most 1accessi ble portiol ot Crete trom 
" — } ] . } ‘ ‘ ] } 
Whicl toe ironciads and cruisers cannot expel Hill. a 
' . : +. ! ; = + 
military occupatiol ~ resolved o1 Each of the 


[ Wwers, | is understood, Will contripute 600 men to 


> " , TT cw , } Tt) } ly ly 

tills purpose, The French contingent fas already eni- 
“REE wa chr E olis (; battali »} ti the Seato 
itn o « l slifPilsit ad VDaLLALlOl OL Lil . ti 

Highlanders) will leave Malta on Monday. The othe 


| +1 


Prax — : ; } 1} Pe: 
Powers spay Cconsiaderadiy less aliacrityv. and it is evel 


i 
? ; t + - : + ors ; 4 i + } 
suggested that Germanv and Austria will not send 


croops Phis, however. must be a mistake. After 
urging on the Concert to coercive measures as it has 
done. the German Government certainly cannot, in 
decenev. back out the moment active operations begin. 
In anv ease. the whole force of 3.600 men. under 
half-a-dozen ditferent commanders, seems hardly 


‘ ‘ ? 7 ; i . . m } , } F - 

idequate TO the task Of restraining thousands of armed 

mountail - ™ ? } - eee RO ees Pe 
ounilaiheers, Dacke DY tou battalions of reguial 


THE centre ot interest as nowever, shifted from 


1 
{ rete to the Ma lonia l ntier, He » Greece is lhass- 
ing every avaliable man. horse, and gun she can com- 
ind, and seems bent upon hurling herself upon 
lu Ac) At anv moment shots may be ¢ xchal ved, and 
ictive hostilities he vin. According Lo thi reports fron 
i 


\thens, the Greeks have nearly 80,000 men. excellent! 


juipped, ciose to the frontier, or on t wav; W 
F . 
ry ish forces in Ma hia a jess tha ult 
my i ‘ ly ra Tif? T 
num iii al LiTWOs tCsticut ( ( - 
saria SUP piles ind ur “ation. V ? ike 1 
+atoa —' — +1 7 aw ~ T 
statements for what thev are worth. The Greek ir- 
aes = - = P a wee nal 
eculars are ine laray. active Mounta ers. a LeXcel- 
. } f } -¢ > * 
nt shots for the most part; but the Athenian govern- 
. ee. }: ee. ee “eee ee - } 
MiClit, Wilit its Cisorganisead admunistration, and 1ts 
CE MBDT' ty "PASTIF\ has ne x he y ab TO ear th 1719} 
Cali ppey a Oc iy, did? LCVe] Ci auc t HOC p Liit regu cai 
army in a high state of emciency. As for the Turks 
2} aa , , : é 7 - ; 7 : . ; ; 1 
ney are no doubt ragged. and quite certain to be Dadly 
> ; ’ ; . . . ° ° ° , - 
ied and defrauded of their pay. Yet it was these same 
ai halfestay cer = all but beat tl 
un pe Nhati-sta i soidiers, WHO all DuUl Deal { 
Russians ] 1878. and dashed back SKOBELEFF f1 


> Yar w+ r Ple . j .+ - is , 
e€ ramparts oi ievna. i realiv comes toa wa 
i 


oe + 2 9 ‘ pone. Me } 
the issue might be somewhat doubtful. On the one 
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side would be a genuine enthusiasm among the troops, 
and superior intelligence among the officers; on the 
other. numbers. and a determined courage and fighting 
capacity which might go far to prevail against’ the 
patriotic fervour of the invaders. 


THE Greek calculation, however, is not merely that 
they can defeat the Turks by their own resources 
(though they profess to be contident of this) but that their 
movement wil! set all South-Eastern Europe in a blaze. 
and bring all the Slav and Greek populations into line 
against the Turks. In this they are very likely to be 
disappointed, at first. Neither Servia nor Bulgaria will 
join them; and as long as tle Turks remain in effective 
occupation of Albania and Macedonia. there cannot be 
a revolt in those provinces. As for the gambling chance 
of a quarrel among the Great Powers, on which the 
(ireeks seem inclined to stake everything, it is not likely 
to be worth much to save the Greeks trom defeat. If 
the Turks can beat them in the tield, they will be left 
to take their punishment—in strict, moderation ;__ for 
the unlucky Turk though he will be permitted to win, 
if he can, will assuredly not be allowed to reap the 
fruits of victory. But if the Gvreeks should prove the 
stronger in the tield, it is impossible to answer for the 
consequences. The Turks would be driven out ot 
Macedonia, and Servia and Bulgaria would not :gand by 
quietly while Greece was annexing that province. It 
is dithcult to see how in this case the seramble for the 
partition of Turkey would be avoided. The best hope fo. 
pr ice is that Ku Y (TFEORGEI has not vet fone too far to 
withdraw. and that under cover of European coercion he 
mav be able to retreat without risking his throne and 
the future of monar hy in the Hellenic kingdom. 


PUBLIC men in England and France have made some 
important statements on the question this week. If the 
Greel ~ count d on French refusal To support coercion, 
as in 1886, they have discovered their error. M. MELIN: 
and M. HANOTAUX have agaln reiterated the determina- 
tion of the French Government to maintain the Concert. 
and they earried the Chambers with them, on a direct 
Vote of Contidence, by more than their normal majority. 
Iu England, though the Parliamentary attack on Lord 
SALISBURY’S policy is hardly serious, the Liberal leaders 
contrive to do as much mischief as heir position per- 
mits by vaguely violent denunciation on the platform. 
Sir WitLiaM Harcovurt’s performance at Norwich on 
Wednesday was as reckless and unscrupulous as any- 
thing of the kind could be. He exhausted his powers 
of vituperation on the policy of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of Turkey and using British forces to suppres: 
the independence of the Cretan Christians. Yet he 


I 
} + 


knows verv well that this is pre cisely the contrary of 
what Lord SALISBURY is doing. So far from maintain- 
ing the integrity of Turkey, he insists on withdrawing 


a tine province from the control of that unhappy state. 
and instead of forcing the Cretans into slavery, he is. 01 
the contrary, vindicating their right to Manage ther 


own affairs. The worst of it is that Sir WiLLiamMs 


Hoammator addi ew 19) meonrace } » (sre | , he 
nhammatorv aqare mav encourage tiie Treeks In the 
es l 41 ri °4 1 ] ] 5 

erroneous belief that. if they hold out long 
enough, and Mane suthcient commotion, * Europe 


will after all be frightened into letting them have their 


THERE are some Englishmen who persist in thinking 
that Germany is a despotism. Of course, it is nothing 
of the kind. The Kaiser is. as the cabman said of 
JOHN FORSTER. a \ ay harbitary gent.” and the power 
of the bureaucracy is considerable, though probably not 


uch greater than in most other continental countries, 
neluding France ; and the code which regulates political 


offences seems to our ideas reactionary in its severity. 
ndependent. and the Reichs- 
lag holds the control of the purse as securely as the 
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House of Commons. The EMPEROR may order a great 
Navy, but it does not in the least follow that he will 
get it. So far the Budget Committee of the Reichstag 
has quite declined to authorise the ambitious programme 
of naval construction sprung upon it, at the Imperial 
command, by the Minister of Marine. It has curtailed 
the scheme to less than half its original proportions, 
and struck out two of the eruisers and most of the 
torpedo-destroyers. The Minister of Marine, Admiral 
HOLLMANN, has resigned; but as the resignation of a 
Minister in Germany neither upsets a Cabinet nor pre- 
cipitates a General Election, it is possible that the 
Legislature as a whole will support its Committee. 
Most Germans recognise that while a great Army is a 
necessity of their uational life, a great Navy is only a 
luxury; and while they grudge no sacrifices to maintain 
the former, they keenly object to spending too much on 
the latter. 


Ir the American Democrats were genuine Free- 
Traders, they ought to be very angry with Mr, CLEVE- 
LAND for leaving his successor the admirable excuse for 
more stringent Protection with which he has provided 
lim. ‘The existence of an excess of expenditure over 
revenue is exactly what the High Tariff party want. 
President MCKINLEY, in the message with which he has 
opened the Extraordinary Session of Congress, deals 
eutirely with this state of affairs. He points out that 
under the extreme Tariff the receipts showed a surplus 
over expenditure, whereas during the last three years of 
slight, mitigated Prohibition there has been a deficit. 
The only way to remedy this, he maintained, is to 
impose higher import duties, and thus fill the Treasury 
and the pockets of the native producer, according to 
MeKinleyite economics, at one and the same time. 
The other way—that of reducing expenditure instead of 
increasing taxation—is not in favour with American 
politicians. Even Mr. Bryan did not suggest that a 
budget of four hundred millions was rather too much 
for a country with no Army to speak of, a very small 
Nay y. no foreign possessions,and ho long heritage of cost ly 
wars to pay for. If England or France were admin- 
istered on the same generous scale, the taxpayers would 
have to provide some two hundred millions a year or 
more. 


THE elections for the new Austrian Reiclisrath’ are 
practically over. To English observers their chief 
interest lies in the extraordinary gains of the Clericals 
and anti-Semites. Dr. LUuBGER, the leader of the latter 
party, who is enthusiastically supported by many of the 
clergy and by half the fashionable ladies in the capital, 
swept Vienna, and is now stronger than ever. In the 
provinces, especially the Polish districts. the Socialists 
won several seats at the expense of the Nationalist 
parties. Separatism seems to be giving way to agra- 
rlanism in these Austrian Sclavonic provinces. All over 
the monarehy the Liberals were badly beaten. In 
Austria, as in Germany, Liberalism is in a very bad 
way. Clericalism is destroying it from one flank and 
Socialism from the other. 


* In him the scientific world of Europe has lost one 
f its foremost men.” Thus the 7¢ines, in its obituary 
lumns one day this week, in noticing the death of Pro- 
-sor SYLVESTER. We wonder how many newspaper 
iders of average education ever heard of Mr. SYLVESTER 
il they were told he was dead. Yet a great man he was, 
i sheer intellectual ability means greatness. He shared 
th the late Professor CayLey the reputation among 
-pecialists of being one of the two greatest mathemati- 
ins whom Cambridge has produced this century. But 
e achievements of the * pure” mathematician are 
iried in his class-room and the Transactions ot a few 
‘armed societies. SYLVESTER spent his life in teaching 
various Universities. ending with Oxford. where he 
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became Savilian Protessor of Geometry on the death ot 
Henry Suiru. His published work, the results of sixty 
years of research and thought, fills not more than some 
300 pages, and is regarded with the utmost veneration 
by those who range the mountain-tops in that thin air 
through which the austere Goddess of Pure Mathematics 
is to be approached. He lived to be eighty-three, and 
dies considerably less noticed by the newspapers than if 
he were a minor lady novelist. 


ANOTHER of the losses of the week is that of Sir 
Epwarkp Kay, who was one. of the Lords Justices of 
Appeal till the opening of the present sittings. Few 
modern judges have been more generally respected by 
the legal profession, or have left behind them a more 
substantial record of useful work done in the public 
service. Lord Justice Kay was not like some of his 
contemporaries—Bowen, for instance, and COLERIDGE— 
an accomplished scholar or man of letters. At Cam- 
bridge he took no honours, and he solaced himself neither 
by translating VirGiL nor writing essays. Nor was 
he a very “learned” lawyer in the technical sense of 
the phrase. On the other hand he was a thoroughly 
fair and impartial judge, with a clear head and a prac- 
tical temper. His judgments were models of lucidity 
and precision, and both at the bar and on the bench he 
showed himself a lawyer of strong character and inde- 
pendent views. He was by no means the least 
influential and weighty member of a Court of Appeal 
which included such great judges as LinpLry, BOWEN, 
FRY, and Lord EsHeEr. 


AN entertaining debate arose in the House of 
Commons ou Tuesday on the question of disbanding a 
Scotch Volunteer Corps, the 5th Battalion of the 
(ameronian Regiment. Some indiscreet Scotch members 
challenged the War Othee decision; whereupon Mr. 
SRODRICK, in a very amusing speech, gave some inform- 
ation upon the truly remarkable military record of this 
body of our citizen soldiers. It seems that the officers, 
who included three local publicans and a plumber, did 
not know their drill, and the men did not know their 
duties. The accoutrements were dirty, the men were 
unsteady in the ranks, and there was only one clean rifle 
in the battalion. In this very free-and-easy corps the 
men called the officers by their Christian names on 
parade, and the officers chatted the sergeants with 
a similar absence of restraint. On one oceasion 
these warriors amused themselves while on the march 
by firing blank cartridge, somewhat to the consternation 
of the peaceful inhabitants of the countryside. The 
whole story sounds like a page out of the semi-mythical 
annals of the Llrish Militia, and recalls the legend 


of that early Volunteer Corps of whom seandal has 


it that it could neve be formed up in close order 
for fear the rear rank should pick the pockets of the 
front rank. 


THE election in the Whitechapel Division of a County 
Councillor to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of the late member, has left the representation un- 
changed. Mr. Harry Lawson, Progressive, defeated Mr. 
MEINERTZHAGEN, Moderate, by a majority of 503, At 
the election of 1895, the Moderate member headed the 
poll, and was 200 in front of his Progressive colleague ; 
so that the Moderates had good warrant for expecting a 
success. Probably the result is partly due to general 
causes. Mr. LAwSON is an experienced electioneering 
campaigner, and a clever and popular young man. 
Though a Radical, he is no extremist, and his presence 
on the County Council will strengthen its personnel. 
It is at least satisfactory to find that the Council is able 
to attract so many men of talent, wealth, and position. 
The two latest additions—Lord Royston and Mr. 
Lawson—are both able and ambitious young men, with 
a political career before them. 
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Tue Divisional Court of Queen's Bench, with Mr. 
Justice HAWKINS as its doyen, has decided that the magis- 
trates who refused to convict a well-known bookinaker, 
who was prosecuted by the Anti-Gambling League for 
betting in the enclosure at Hurst Park. were wrong. 
Under the Act of 1853 no one may use a * place” for 
the purpose of betting: and the Judges consider that a 
ring, or enelosure, or a race-course isa * place.” and that 
anyone who frequents it for the purpose of taking bets 
from the public is * using” it within the meaning o 


I 
the Aet. Most auth orities consider that the result of 


this entirely unexpected decision is to make all ready- 
money betting on race-courses illegal. Nothing—so it was 
expre ssl\ declared by the Court is - decided against the 
legality of betting. But betting. under the conditions 
in which. tO most people. it seems least harmful, i 
contrarv to the statute-law. Yet in the face of this 
decision it is announced that no action will be taken by 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club or the owners of race- 
course enclosures. Apparently no action will be taken 
Dy the police either: for at the Derby meeting this 
week book-making and betting went on as freely as 
ever. There are a good many technically illegal prac- 
tices which go on quite openly every day. It remains 


to be seen whether race-course hetting yr will be one of 


them. 





THE COMING STRUGGLE IN THE TRANSVAAT.. 
im England embarks in war, it is essential that 


the consciences and common sense of rational 
people should approve. A small party in this country 
professes to regard all war as wicked, especially when 
the honour and the interests of Britain are in question. 
Another section of the people clamour for the arbitra- 
ment of the sword whenever international disputes arise, 
whatever may be the origin of the quarrel, the measure 
of the imterests at stake. or the extent to which the 
honour of our country is involved. We address neither 
of these parties. Since. however, no long period 
is likely to pass without old scores between the 
English and the Boers being wiped out, it is 
well that the bulk of the electors should under- 
stand that after eighteen years of blundering and 
vacillation in South Africa. England at last has the right 
on her side. Tersely siated, the issue of the coming 
struggle is not whether England is to recover the 
Transvaal, but whether the British or the Boers are to 
rule South Africa in the coming century. Both claim 
the honour. Twice have Englishmen been defeated by 
the peasants who presume to contest with them the 
future of African supremacy. On one of these occasions 
our country was worsted, not because the fighting 
material was bad, but because the politician responsible 
preferred party to patriotism. On the other occasion 
& premature and illegal attack on Boe supremacy 
met with the military fate that amateur miscal- 
culations deserve. The result of Majuba and. of 


Doornkop inspired the Republican Duteh with the 


convictiol that they are better men than the 
English. Miie hearts of the latter, however, burn 
within them at the memory of defeat at the 
ands of men they regard as inferiors. Since tl 


second of the two collisions between the white races, 
lookers-on have known that a third is inevitable. The 
matter is not determined in England. Colonists of our 
blood have made an irrevocable decision for them- 
selves. It is true that Britain may stand aloof, if she 
will. But it is not in British human nature to do so 
Atonement is requ uired for certain Boer acts in the past. 
English pride was first wounded by Mr. GLAapsTONE’s 
surrender. It was humiliated by Dr. Jameson's defeat ; 


and the wound is inflamed beyond endurance bv the use 


Bai ae } ek es Sa “3 tic} hl 
Boers have made of their victories. It is impossible 
I 


. ,° } l 
to eXaggerate to Englis! readers the strength of the 


1 


resolve of their staunch compatriots in South Africa to 
wipe out the stain of dishonour cast upon them by 
events for whiel they are not responsible, and by ‘a 
statesman who will go down to posterity as the Premier 
who hated E ng rland. 

There is no need to resort to rhetorie to justify the 
coming war. It is enough to set forth the faets, 
In 1877, owing to an exhausted public treasury and 
accumulated debts, brought about partly by native 
wars and partly by incompetence, the Transvaal 
Republie was on the eve of dissolution. The country 
Was about to relapse into harbarism. To avert this 
catastrophe the British assumed the care of it, subju- 
gated the Zulus and the other natives. and put the 
tinanees in order, Neglected by the Home Govern- 
ment, and governed without tact by Sir Owen Lanyon, 
the Transvaal burst into a blaze. Just as an ample 
British force was massed on the frontier, Sir G@., COLLEY 
was killed, and the Majuba episode was chosen by Mr. 
(FLADSTONE as the appropriate juncture for  un- 
paralleled surrender. In the course of the struggle a 
party of ambushed Boers shot down 250 men_ of 
the 94th Regiment at eye 2a a under circum- 
stances of gross treachery. Captain J. M. ELLior was 
treacherously killed while fording the Vaal under a flag 
of truce. Potchefstrom was beleaguered after the 
armistice was signed. The blood of oe 
thus shed is still unavenged. Nevertheless with 
generosity that was misunderstood, the Conventions of 
1880 and 1884 between England and the Transvaal 
were signed. The first gave the Boers Republican 
rights. but retained British control over boundaries, 
native affairs, and foreign relations. © The second 
moditied these restrictions, but reserved power to Britain 
to prevent the Boers from foreign intrigue or from injuring 
the natives by the reckless absorption of fresh territory. 
It further stipulated for the enjoyment by British 
subjects and other Uitlanders of the right to enter. 
travel, and reside in any part of the Republic, and to 
carry on their commerce either in person or by ais 
agents whom they may think fit to employ ; and furthe 


the Convention provided that such persons should not 
i 
} 


. 
t 


/ 


to any taxes other than those imposed upon 
citizens of the Republic. 

Che manner in which the Boers, under the cuidance 
of hired Hollanders. hiave carried out their side of th: 
Convention is notorious. They have broken every stipu- 
lation. and set at naught the fundamental conditions On 
which it was signed. They have intrigued with Germany. 
raided Swaziland and other native territory, and reduced 
the status of Englishmen to that of Kaftirs. Passports 
are re wee from the Qu: ENS subjects. Social progres; 
in the Transvaal is impossible, partly owing to the 
pritish settlers and partly 
owing to the arbitrary attack on law and property Vv in- 
volved in the recent resolve ofthe Boer oligarchy tosubor- 


dinate the Judiciaryto the Executive. a hat Lord RosMEal 
; 


} 

i 

tiscal exactions levied from the] 
} 


still lingers at the Cape in the | ‘apac of High Com- 
missioner is a fact upon wW ‘oh it were kinder to Sa\ 
nothing. When Sir ALFRED MILNER, however, assume: 
the reins at Capetown, quiet and irresistible pressure w 

he brought to bear upon the Boers, with the object of 
bringing their policv and legislation into In 

wit! the €on ention of 1884. Peace does not 
dep nd up ] one Pars) to the contract. If 


the Boers desire a pacific amelioration of the 
present state of sflien, the matter is in their 
own hands. Their war preparations, however, forbid the 
hope of any such happy issue from the difficulty. 
Intoxicated with the success of former perfidy and 
relying upon Gladstonian traditions in this countrys 
to prevent the Government from proceeding to ex- 


tremities. Mr. KrrGer will harden his heart. and 
challenge England to resume the conflict interrupted at 
Majuba. The struggle is not one on which this countrs 
will enter with a light heart. Of its issue, howevet 
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there can be no doubt. As an instrument of progress, 
and as the means of giving happiness to the greatest 
number, the Boer Republic stands no comparison with 
the British Empire. The struggle is not merely one of 
arms. It is a conflict of ideas and of principles. It is 
a conflict between the forces of civilisation and of 
barbarism in which England will stand forth once more 
as the champion of humanity. 


THE CONCERT OF EUROPE. 


N order to form any trustworthy opinion as to 
the chances of peace or war, it is necessary to 
realise the respective interests of the several Powers 
which might be jeopardised by any outbreak of 
hostilities between Greece and Turkey. If we are to 
call things by their right names, we must admit that, 
when the Powers talk of the paramount necessity of 
maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
what they really mean is the urgent expediency of post- 
poning the partition of Turkey. No argument. is 
needed to show that, if Greece is allowed to invade 
Macedonia, the irrepressible Eastern question will press 
for immediate settlement, and that the only possible 
settlement consists in the substitution throughout the 
Balkan Peninsula, if not throughout Asia Minor, of 
some other dominant Power or Powers in lieu of 
Turkey. The real force which tends in favour of peace 
is that, for one reason or the other, each of the great 
Powers does not consider that an immediate settle- 
ment of the Eastern question would be consistent 
with the promotion of their own interests which could 
not fail to be affected by the partition of Turkey 
It is, therefore, their policy to keep the Ottoman 
Empire for the present in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. The motives, however, which lead them to 
entertain a common aversion to any disturbance of 
the peace, are utterly inconsistent with each other. 
At any moment these motives may come into active 
conflict ; and it is as certain as any future event well 
can be that, if Greece succeeds in invading Mace- 
donia, the incompatible aspirations of the different 
Powers, in respect of the partition of Turkey, must come 
into direct collision with each other 
Incredible as the statement may appear to our foreign 
critics, England is the most sincere and the most dis- 
interested of all the European Powers in her professed 
desire for peace. As the centre of European trade, 
commerce and finance, England has now, as always, 
much more to lose by war than she can possibly hope to 
gain. Moreover she has not the wish, even if she had the 
opportunity, to take any part in the partition of Turkey 
There is no single province of the Ottoman Empire, 
either in Europe or in Asia, which England has the 
slightest interest in acquiring, even if it were offered to 
her as a gift. We have practically got possession of 
Egypt, the one piece of Ottoman territory which is of 
real value to the British Empire ; and though, we might 
prefer to have our title formally acknowledged, we are 
quite satisfied with our present position in the \ ‘alley of 
the Nile onthe general principle that possession is nine- 
tenths of the law. What with our complications in the 
Soudan, in the Transvaal, and in South America, we have 
every reason to desire a postponement of the partition of 
Turkey for the time being. Nor is the possibility that 
delay may tend towards the ultimate aggrandisement of 
Russia a matter of such vital interest ‘to England as it 
is to the Continental Powers. Solong as we hold Egypt 
our highway to India is secured. Though we may 
regret the possible substitution of Russia for Turke +V, as 
the ruling power on the Bosphorus, the contingency has 
ceased to cause us the same apprehensions as were 
reasonably entertained before the opening of the Suez 
Canal. We may, and do, desire, as a nation, to see the 
Christian provinces of the Ottoman Empire liberated 
from Turkish rule; but we hold that this liberation 
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is more likely to prove satisfactory and permanent 
if it should be brought to pass by the action of 
natural causes rather than in consequence of 
direct annexation to Russia. For all the reasons thus 
indicated, England is honestly anxious to postpone 
any immediate partition of the Ottoman Empire. It 
is not easy to speak with equal certainty as to the 
policy of Russia; but, in as far as we can judge, Russia, 
though on other grounds, is not less anxious than 
England to adjourn any early settlement of the Eastern 
Question. If there were to be a general war to-day it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for Russia to 
succeed to the whole of the “Sick Man’s” inheritance. 
She has already established a sort of unavowed pro- 
tectorate over Turkey. If the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire is maintained, and if the administration 
is carried on upon its present system, the hold of 
Russia over Turkey must necessarily grow stronger and 
stronger till such time as the SULTAN drifts imperceptibly 
into the position of the Khans of Khiva and Bokhara. 
No nation is more alive than the Russian to the un- 
wisdom of plucking fruit which, if allowed to ripen, 
must fall of itself. In view of her still incomplete 
railway communications with the far East, of her close 
relations with Persia, and of her unsatisfactory financial 
position, Russia has every cause to deprecate any im- 
mediate war. At the same time, supposing that any 
settlement of the Eastern Question should appear to 
be imminent, and such settlement were of a character 
likely to imperil the realisation of her hereditary 
policy in respect of Turkey, Russia might easily see 
cause to modify her pacific attitude. 

Nowhere is the desire for a postponement of Turkish 
partition more ardent or more genuine than in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. The present condition of 
the dual monarchy is one of unstable equilibrium. 
Under the system of Home Rule, inaugurated after 
Sadowa, Austria and Hungary are separate States with 
separate interests and policies. Neither can exist with- 
out the other; but the two kingdoms, ruled over by the 
Emperor FRANCIS JOSEPH, have little in common, except 
the dynastic union. It would not be impossible for 
Austria to come to some understanding with Russia in 
respect of the partition of Turkey which might prove not 
unsatisfactory to herself, but no such understanding 
could command the approval of Hungary. If the Mag- 
yar kingdom were surrounded south, as well as north 
and east, by territories in which Russia was practically, 
if not nominally, supreme, the existence of Hungary as 
an independent country would be most gravely in 
danger; and if Russia should be forced by any re-open- 
ing of the Eastern question to assert her claim to 
supremacy in the Balkan Peninsula, Austria would be 
placed under the dilemma of eiticr resisting this 
claim by war, or of bringing about the disruption 
of the dual monarchy. Thus an outbreak of war 
in Macedonia might subject the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire to the _ heaviest strain it has 
yet sustained in its chequered annals; and therefore 
the whole energies of the Government of Vienna are 
directed to postponing any drastic settlement of the 
Eastern question, or in plainer words, the partition of 
Turkey. The policy of Austria in respect to Turkey 
necessarily imposes a similar policy upon Germany. In 
the face of the Franco-Russian alliance, the maintenance 
of the Triple Alliance is a matter of the utmost moment 
to Germany. It follows that Germany cannot but 
deprecate any policy which might eventually bring 
about the disruption of Austria; and in consequence 
Germany is resolved at all costs to defer any immediate 
settlement of the Eastern question. A like observa- 
tion applies to Italy. Owing to financial and military 
considerations, Italy has every reason for dreading the 
occurrence of an Eurcpean war; and the Government 
of the Quirinal is well aware that in view of the irre- 
concilable antagonism between Russian and Austrian 
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policy in respect of the Balkan Peninsula, any attempt 
to settle the Eastern question at present is calculated 
to bring about a general war. France is the only grest 
country in Europe which may possibly have reasons for 
thinking that a rupture of the peace of Europe might 
tend to her own advantage. Whatever may be the true 
character of the compact between i‘rance and Russia, 
the French public are undoubteciy convinced that this 
compact contemplates the recovery of Alsace and Lor- 
raine from the hands of Germany. Any event, therefore, 
which led to a war between Russia and Germany might 
compel the former Power to fulfil her pledges to France 
and take active measures to regain the lost provinces. 
On the other hand, until France has received the main 
consideration, in return for which she has allied herself 
with Russia, the Republic cannot afford to give umbrage 
to the great Sclav Empire, and thus she is compelled to 
support the policy of Russia which aims at postponing 
the early settlement of the Eastern question. On the 
whole, the interests of every one of the Great Powers 


seem to us to be identified with the maintenance of 


peace for the time being. This being so, the chances 
are against an outbreak of war. But long as the 
Greek troops remain in Crete, complications may arise 
any day which would bring Europe within a measur- 
able distance of war; and so far, notwithstanding the 
blockade of Crete, the Greek troops seem likely 
remain masters of the situation. 


BETTING LAW AND BETTING MORALS. 


joe novelty of the decision of the Queen’s Bench 

Division in the case of HAWKE v. DUNN is attested 
by the widespread consternation the judgment has 
caused throughout the sporting world, as well as by 
the jubilation it has evoked among the austere moral- 
ists who go about “damning sins they have no mind 
to.” Yet the statute which the five judges had to 
interpret was passed forty-three years ago, and has 
been invoked in a score of cases argued i in the (Jueen’s 
Bench and the Exchequer. The letter stands un- 
changed, but the meaning has been so completely 
reversed by its authorised interpreters as to effect a 
revolution. There could scarcely be a more striking 
illustration of the extent to which morals are relative. 
Everyone capable of taking a philosophical view of 
religion is aware that the supposed rigidity of dogma 
is a mere illusion, since its whole content and appli- 
cation may be amplified while the verbal form remains 
unchanged. Perhaps it is less generally realised that 
law is as fluid as dogma, and that the case-made law 
which is supposed to secure consistency is also the 
channel through which the seeming rigidity of statutes 
is made to yield to the pressure of current opinion. 

Mr. Justice Hawkrys, like every judge in his position, 
dwelt upon the importance of having regard to the 
intentions of the legislature, which it seemed to him 
would be frustrated if a bookmaker moving freely about 
in TATTERSALL’s ring were to escape the penalties 
attached to the use of a house, office, or other place for 
identical purposes. But again, like most judges in his 
position, he tacitly assumed the intention of the legisla- 
ture in 1853 to have been identical with the intention 
which he, speaking in 1897, would express in similar 
language. It is in reality as difficult to say what were 
the intentions of the legislature forty or fifty years ago, 
as to say offhand what was common know ledge i in some 
rapidly developing science at the date of a patent. 
Almost the only thing we may be quite certain of is 
that the legislature did not mean forty years ago 
exactly what it would mean if it sanctioned the same 
enactment to-day. What it did mean is an affair of 
historical research into the whole condition of thought 
and the connotation of phrases at the date in question. 
Sometimes this research need not be so extensive or 
profound in order to give at least a rough approxi- 


mation to the truth. Im this case, for example, 
there happens to be easily accessible evidence that there 
was no intention whatever to interfere with the proceed- 
ings in TATTERSALL’s ring, and no suspicion that any 
such interference could follow from the Betting Houses 
Act. It is hardly necessary at this moment to do more 
than mention in corroboration of this view the fact that 
the Betting Houses Act passed through both Houses 
without discussion. It was meant literally to put down 
gaming houses of a low class which were then being 
established in large numbers: and the words * or other 
place” would have raised a perfect storm in both Houses 
had they been thought capable of application to what 
three men out of every four in both Houses patronized. 
The extension of the meaning of these words has gone 
on gradually. They were first made to cover a place in 
the ring temporarily appropriated by the planting of a 
stool or an umbrella, and the judgment of last Saturday 
makes them include all enclosed spaces of whatever 
extent, however ambulatory the bookmaker may be. 
Unenclosed spaces are still left outside the decision, but 
the present evolution of gambling morality in the judi- 
cial mind will probably at no distant date include these 
also. Such inclusion cannot now be resisted by any 
logical argument. 

The judgment has done more than enlarge the mean- 
ing of the words “or other place” to an extent that 
would astonish their original framers. It has also quite 
incidentally and without express argument decided a 
very nice question of user. The Act says that any 
person who being the owner or occupier of any house, 
room, office, or other place, or a person using the same, 
shall open, keep, or use, or permit the same to be opened, 
kept, or used for betting or receiving money for bets, 
shall be punishable. Is a man casually resorting to 
TATTERSALL’S ring *‘a person using the same” within 
the meaning of the Act? We should say decidedly that 
he is not so within the meaning of the framers of the 
Act. The words are evidently used to prevent evasion 
by some unforeseen quibble upon “‘ owner or occupier 
of,” just as ** or other place ” was intended to apply to 
some possible building which might be technically 
neither a house, nor a room, nor an oftice. In other 
words, the user contemplated was user by some actual 
owner or occupier whom it might not be easy to identify 
with precision in either character, although it could not 
be morally in doubt. But read in the light of the newer 
betting morality these words make any man a person 
using a place if for the moment he is present at the 
place doing a certain thing. Taken together with the 
extended definition of place, this definition of user makes 
all betting illegal except upon an unenclosed space, not- 
withstanding Mr. Justice Hawkins’ distinct assertion 
that the law does not forbid betting, or declare the 
avocation of a bookmaker illegal. If every place, 
not unenclosed, is a place within the meaning 
of the Act, and if every man who makes a 
bet in any place is a person using the same for 
betting, then it follows that two friends making 
a bet in the ring are just as much lawbreakers 
as any bookmaker. It has been hastily assumed by 
some that the judgment only affects ready-money bet- 
ting, and that the bookmaker may still do business 
“on the nod.” But a perusal of the judgment will 
show this view to be untenable. The Act refers to 
betting and receiving money for bets, and Mr. Justice 
Hawkins declares it to be settled law that these are two 
distinct offences. Both are specifically forbidden to be 
committed in “ any house, room, office, or other place,” 
by “‘ any person using the same.” 

The possessors of that peculiar species of inward 
monitor known as the Nonconformist conscience are 
probably delighted with the success of their crusade 
against other people’s amusements. Yet those in whom 
that remarkable conscience is allied with some small 
amount of judgment will be rather dismayed by the 
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magnitude of their victory. Humour is a quality not 
unknown upon the English bench, where it sometimes 
occurs in unexpected forms. If Mr. Justice Hawkins 
happens to be a humourist—a point upon which we 
offer no conjecture—he must have felt keen delight in 
handing over to the holy keeping of the Anti-gambling 
League the whole betting public of this country, with the 
exception of the thoughtful few who take the precaution 
to make their bets upon unenclosed spaces. To judge 
from the replies of the’ HoME SECRETARY in the House 
of Commons, the authorities are somewhat embarrassed 
by the Spartan virtue of the Queen’s Bench. It seems 
doubtful whether any instructions will be given to the 
metropolitan police, and certain that the Home Office 
can issue none to the police outside the metropolitan 
area. Apparently the net result of the judgment will 
be to encourage persons of aggressive virtue to a 
guerilla warfare against betting men, and to place 
English law once more in the Pecksniftian attitude of 
piously condemning what the public conscience sanc- 
tions. It already adopts the cant of Puritan notions of 
Sabbath-keeping, to which it will now add the cant of 
Puritan objections to betting. But the British public 
will bet all the same; and the British bookmaker in 
one form or another will flourish all the same, because 
he supplies convenient and necessary machinery for the 
satisfaction of a public need, exactly as the stockbroker 
supplies it for similar speculation in another sphere. 








THE LATEST IRISH RENT REDUCTIONS. 


rPXHE fair rents which have just been fixed by the Sub- 

Commissioners under the Irish Land Act remind one 
of the Irish landlord’s reply to the Englishman who asked 
him whether Irish rents were not fixed upon a sliding scale : 
* Divil a bit,” was the ready answer. “It’s a toboggan.” 
Sixteen years have almost elapsed since the passage of the 
Land Act of 1881 and the final recognition of the establish- 
ment of dual ownership in Ireland. Irish rents were then 
reduced on an average nineteen per cent., and these reduc- 
tions were based upon a liberal interpretation of the fall in 
agricultural values. The first statutory terms fixed in 1881 
and 1882 have now come to an end. In these cases the 
Sub-Commissioners are now engaged in fixing the rents to 
be paid during the next fifteen years, and with startling 
results ; for whilst the produce grown upon these farms 
has only fallen, at the highest estimate, fourteen per cent. 
in value, the second fair rents now fixed show on an average 
a diminution of 27°8 per cent. These reductions appear to 
be all the more monstrous when we compare them with the 
very large sums paid for the goodwill of Irish farms. When 
a tenant wishes to transfer his interest in his holding, he 
generally puts his tenant-right up to auction. Thousands 
of such cases have occurred since the passing of the Land 
Act of 1881. In more than half, the incoming tenant has 
paid his predecessor in title upwards of ten times the 
annual rental for the tenant-right alone. Moreover, it is 
also established that in at least fifteen per cent. of these 
sales the new tenant has paid more than twenty years’ 
purchase of the rental for the goodwill of the farm. It is 
true that of late years these exorbitant prices have shown 
a slight diminution, but this no longer holds good, as the 
price is now rising, mainly owing to the drastic manner in 
which the Sub-Commissioners are lowering the rental of the 
second statutory term. No more conclusive proof could be 
offered of the utter folly of any interference with freedom 
of contract than the manner in which the prices paid for 
tenant-right rise as the rental is lowered by the Land Court. 
it may be argued that the tenant-right is but the value of 
the tenant’s improvements. This may hold good in some 
parts of Ulster, but in the vast majority of cases the im- 
provements have been far less valuable than the prices 
paid, which are but the outcome of the land hunger of the 
Irish agriculturist and an exposition of the impossibility of 
ever regulating the value of land by Act of Parliament. It 
may indeed be said that the last condition of an Irish 
property is worse than the first; for whilst in the old days 
the rental paid to a resident landlord was returned in some 
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shape or other to his tenants, the price paid for tenant- 
right represents so much money lost without return, not 
only to the property, but frequently to the country 
as well, since many vendors emigrate to the colonies or to 
America, and spend in new surroundings the money which 
might otherwise have been devoted to developing the 
resources of the old land. The incoming tenant takes 
possession of his holding subject not only to the rental of 
the farm, but often to the far heavier interest charged by 
the local “ gombeen” man for advancing him the money 
with which the goodwill has been purchased. 

These reductions form by no means the only ground on 
which Irish landlords protest against the recent decisions of 
the Land Courts. There was a time when Mr. Michael 
Davitt was regarded as the apostle of the doctrine of 
“prairie value.” The procedure adopted by the Land 
Courts almost persuades us that this standard has now 
been adopted, if indeed it has not been surpassed, in the 
fixing of fair rents. The Sub-Commissioners place upon one 
side what they consider ought to be the fair rent of the 
holding ; from this they deduct the cost of fencing, drain- 
ing, and otherwise improving its condition, when this has 
been done by the tenant. In many cases these improve- 
ments are bogus, but the landlord has little or no time to 
disprove the statements made, and is generally unable to 
do so where he has purchased his property since the alleged 
improvements were made; in other cases their effect has 
long been exhausted. In both they are lumped together, and 
go to reduce the fair rent of the holding. Prairie value 
may indeed be said to have been exceeded, for were 
much of the good land on which these reductions have 
been made to be restored to its original condition of virgin 
soil, many a farmer would be prepared to undertake its 
reclamation, and to pay for that privilege a rental far higher 
than that which is now fixed by the Sub-Commissioners, 

It is difficult to lay down the principles which ought to 
guide the Government in dealing with this vexed question. 
Fair rents have now earned a prescription which it would be 
impossible to destroy. Many persons advocate an enquiry into 
the administration of the land Acts, This might produce 
some good results. The landlord is often severely handi- 
capped by the delays in the procedure of the Courts. He 
complains that when he appeals to the Land Commission, 
the schedules setting out the reasons on which the Sub- 
Commissioners base their decisions are only furnished to him 
at the last moment, too late for effective action. The 
schedule which the Sub-Commissioners have to fill up is, 
moreover, different from that passed as an appendix 
to the Act of 1896. Many landlords believe that 
much good would result from the cross-examination 
of the Sub-Commissioners, especially as to the principles 
which guided them in their dealings with the fair 
rents. Whatever may be the outcome of this dis- 
cussion, no one can doubt that Irish landlords deserve 
much sympathy for the manner in which they have been 
treated by successive governments. Great Britain has 
undertaken a serious responsibility by her interference with 
freedom of contract in Ireland. One proposal has been 
made which would afford material relief without any con- 
comitant drawbacks. Money has already been not only 
advanced, but ear-marked, so as to enable the Irish tenant 
to become the owner of the land that he tills. This has 
been done without in any way increasing the burdens of 
the British tax-payer. The difficulties of the Irish land- 
lords have been much increased by the burdens and charges 
they have inherited from their forefathers. These could 
be easily discharged when the margin was large. Rent 
reductions have gradually absorbed this margin. If money 
were now advanced to the landlords on the same terms as 
to the tenants, the security would be ample, the measure 
would receive a hearty welcome, not only from the 
landlords, but from the tenants’ representatives as well, and 
much would be done to effect a peaceful solution of the 
Irish land question. 


THE RELIGION OF A BROAD CHURCHMAN., 


ry \HE extreme comprehensiveness of the Church of England 

is the boast of some of her members, a scandal for 
others, and an admitted fact for all; but if a certain 
Anglican clergyman, the author of a recent volume designed 
to set forth the views of the advanced Broad Church party, 
is still recognised by his bishop as an exponent of Anglican 
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Christianity, the English Church must be even more com- 
prehensive than the late Dean Stanley in his most expansive 
moments imagined it. The author of the volume we refer 
to is the Rev. Alexander Craufurd. Its title is Christian 
Instincts and Modern Doubt,* and it is described by Mr. 
Craufurd as a series of ** @SSays and addresses in aid of a 
reasonable, satisfying, and consolatory religion.” With the 
literary character of this work we have no concern. It is 
enough to say that it shows the author—an Oxford scholar 

to be a man of reading and culture, of active intellect, 
and sincere religious feeling. Many of his obiter dicta are 
full of wisdom and shrewdness ; and he is occasionally to be 
congratulated on a happy epigrammatic phrase, as he is, 
for instance, when he Says that we can no longer look 
forward to Heaven as a prolonged * picnic of the domestic 
affections.” It is not our purpose, however, to consider Mr. 
Craufurd’s personal merits. We propose to deal solely with 
the nature of those opinions which he, as a Christian clergy- 
man, endeavours to set forth, with regard to the religion of 
which he is a professed minister. 

The great religious problem of the present day, according 
to him, is how to re-conceive Christianity in such a way as 
to reconcile it with the discoveries of evolutionary science 
on the one hand, and the extraordinary moral progress 
which he attributes to this century on the other. The first 
step to be taken is, he tells us, to throw overboard every- 
thing that has hitherto been known as Christian dogma and 
theology. The doctrine of the Trinity, for instance, he 
relegates to the intellectual limbo which contains the * vital 
principle,” “the four elements,” and * phlogiston.” The 
doctrine of Hell shares the same ignominious fate The 
Bible is an interesting, and in some parts an edifying volume ; 
but its prophecies were as unreal as those of the Delphic 
oracle ; most of its history mythical, and much of its ethies 
faulty ; and if Christ aprears to have taken a somewhat 
different view of it, we must, says Mr. Craufurd, forbear to 
“blame” him, and believe that he was practising “‘a wise 
ecobomy of truth,” and *“ was speaking to provincialists in 
their own poor patois, not in the language of the immortals.” 
For his part, he tells us that the teachers from whom he 
has mainly derived the revised Christianity which he is now 
offering to the world, are not persons who would be recog- 
nised as Christian teachers at all. They are Emerson, Dr. 
Martineau, and Robert Browning—a sceptical poet, a 
Unitarian, and a Pantheist ; and he rejoices to think how 
completely the tenets of these three are in conflict with the 
formule of all orthodox Christianity hitherto, because in his 
opinion this does but bring into prominence their complete 
agreement with Christianity in all that is really vital. The 
only vital points are, according to Mr. Craufurd, two 
Firstly, ‘a true faith” in the personality and ** Fatherhood 
of God” ; and secondly, a belief in Christ as the one human 
being who has perfectly represented the character of God 
the Father in such a way that human beings may imitate 
it. To these beliefs must be added, as implied in, and 
growing out of them, the indignant denial of any kind of 
Hell, and the vague but enthusiastic assertion of a certain 
kind of Heaven. Such, says Mr. Craufurd, is the religion 
of the Broad Church party ; and if Christians in general, 
and the Chureh of England in particular, will reduce 
Christian teaching to the above modest compass, Christi- 
anity, instead of being extinguished by reason and science, 
will be carried forward by both of them on a new career of 
triumph. Indeed, Mr. Craufurd tells us with a really 
engaging modesty, “the real fact is that the religion of 
Jesus has never yet been tried on any large and adequate 
scale” ; and the rise of the Broad Church party, as now 
set forward by himself, will be not so much a revival of 
Christianity as the beginning of it. 

Now the questions which Mr. Craufurd raises by the 
publication of such views as these are two in number, and 
they are of a far wider character than any which may 
hap pet u to have a pe rsonal apt plication to himself. The first 
question is, should the Church of England tolerate the 
presence amongst her authorized ministers of clerics who 
openly acknowledge, as Mr. Craufurd does, that they 
totally disbelieve in every distinctive doctrine that the 
Church of Englan 1d teaches? The second question is, - 
the nebulous religion which such clerics put forward < 
being in harmony with science and reason, really imatif'y 
any one of the claims made for it! Does it solve any of 

* Christian Instincts and Modern Doult. By the Rev. Alexander 
Craufurd, M.A. London: James Clarke & Co. 
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the difficulties with which modern science confronts us, or 
does it rest in any way upon any surer basis than the 
traditional religion of orthodoxy which its advocates design 
it to supersede ¢ 

With regard to the first question, Mr. Craufurd himself 
acknowledges that, so tar as concerns the Broad Church 
clergy themselves, it is in each case a question of conscience. 
Can aman honestly continue to recite creeds which, if he 
believes them at all, he does not believe in any sense 
that was ever intended by their authors, or by those who 
enjoin their use; and continue to administer sacraments to 
which he attributes no efficacy? Mr. Craufurd thinks that 
he and his brother liberals are justified in thus bowing down 
in the house of Rimmon, because they have a moral weight 
and position as English clergymen which they would not 
have as ministers of a sect or ganized by the mselves, and that 
they can best undermine the doctrines they regard as obsolete 
by continuing to recite them in the chancel, whilst attacking 
them in the pulpit. If such reasoning really commends 
itself to their consciences, so far as they themselves are 
concerned, there is no more to be said: but the matter must 
be regarded also from another point of view altogether. 
Even sup posing “y such clerics would be justified in not 
leaving the Church, is the Church justified in retaining them ? 
The question here raised is entirely a question of degree. 
Great as is the latitude of opinion which the English Church 
allows, it is obvious that she must be prepared to draw the line 
somewhere ; and that there are some doctrines, so divergent 
from traditional Christian teaching, that she could not pos- 
sibly sanction their being taught by her ordained ministers. 
Our own opinion is, clergymen like Mr. Craufurd entirely 
overstep this line, and that though their principles may 
not deprive them of our respect, they disqualify them for a 
position in the Anglican priesthood as completely as would a 
profession of the religion of Brigham Young or of Mahomet. 

Mr. Craufurd, no doubt, will think that the point just 
raised is, after all, one of minor importance, and that his 
religion will be equally rational by whatever lame Wwe eall 
it. It remains for us to ask whether it is really rational at 
all—whether it has scientitically any stronger position than 
the forms of Christianity which express themselves in creeds 
or dogmas. Our answer to this is unhesitating. In no 
single respect, so far as science is concerned, is its position 
more rational than, or indeed different from, theirs. Mr. 
Craufurd talks a great deal about mind, matter, and evolu- 
won = and he acknow le “dy ges that he has himself ps assed through 

» painful period « during which evolutionary science, whose 
ci aanedenn t he acce pts, had appe sared to him utterly incon- 
sistent with the fatherhood, or even the existence of a God; ; 
but although he has obviously now regained his theistic faith, 
he gives us no clue to any rational process by which his con- 
version can be either explained or justified. The nearest 
approach which he makes to doing anything of the kind, is to 
quote some scattered sentences from the works of Professor 
Huxley, in which that philosopher lapsed into the momentary 
expression of opinions utterly inconsistent with the principles 
which he devoted his life to advocating; and also a passage 
from an American writer, Mr. Fiske. Mr. Fiske, though an 
ardent evolutionist, declares, Mr. Craufurd tells us, “that 
our vastly increased knowledge of the essential unity” of 
all existence, mental and material alike, ‘* confirms our faith 
in a holy will at the root of Nature,” and *“‘ shows man still 
the crown and gk ry of the universe, and the chief ol ject ot 
the Divine care.” But of how Mr. Fiske deduces this 
comforting conclusion from a science which teaches us that 
the universe, so far as we know, is limitless, and probably 
contains millions of worlds as full of life as ours, Mr. 
Craufurd tells us nothing, and apparently knows nothing. 
Indeed, in other parts of his book he gives his whole position 
away, by continually declaring that science will give us no 
religion at all, till we take what, scientifically spe aking, is a 
frank leap in the dark, and supplement its teachings by 
‘‘ mysticism.” It is hard to imagine anything more hopeless 
and helpless than the manner in which he leaps backwards 
and forwards from one standpoint to another, now telling 
us that love is a surer guide than reason, now that reason 
is the very eye of the soul. How is all this more rational 
than thedogma which he so much despises? Indeed, when 
we come to examine his religion carefully, we find it is quite 
as dogmatic as the Nicene Creed itself, though it does not 
contain quite so many articles. God is good, he tells us; 
and his chief care isman. Though Mr. Craufurd ridicules 
the dogma of Christ’s divinity, he informs us that as human 
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being Christ was “absolutely unique,” and that “it has 
pleased God to beget no second son like him.” Though he 
ridicules all dogmas concerning the Holy Spirit, he declares 
that our spiritual life is nourished by what he calls an 
‘over-soul”; and he warns us that when we dogmatise 
“we incur the displeasure of the Spirit of Truth,” which is 
surely itself a dogma, if ever there was one. If Mr. 
Craufurd represents the Broad Church party in the Church 
of England, assuredly this party represents the decomposi- 
tion of an old religion, rather than the nascence of a new 
one; and a world which is taught by Mr. Craufurd to 
ridicule the divine authority of the Bible, will hardly be 
brought back to believe in the Bible’s God by the aid of 
texts from the writings of Mr. Fiske. 


THE RIGHT OF COMBINATION, 


CONFERENCE took place on Thursday between 
4 Lord Penrhyn and three representatives of the men 
lately in his employ, amongst whom was included the per- 
son who goes by the name of the Quarrymen’s Gladstone. 
The quarrymen returned to Bethesda, as the Athenians 
returned to the Pireus often in days gone by, without 
having efiected anything. In other words, and in spite of 
all that good, kind Mr. Ritchie of the Board of Trade—to 
say nothing of Sir Courtenay Boyle, the irritator, who runs 
Mr. Ritchie—has done, the great, or small, Penrhyn 
Quarry dispute remains in the same position that it has 
occupied for some months past. It is not, when serious 
attention is paid to it, a quarrel of the highest importance. 
It involves the interests of one employer only, and he 
seems to be perfectly capable of attending to his own 
interests. The men who are out of work are but three 
thousand at the most, and there have been strikes 
Which caused the idleness of a hundred thousand men 
before now. But Welsh members of Parliament and 
Progressive journalism have the advertising instinct, 
and, between them, they have contrived to give to this 
originally insignificant squabble a prominence which is 
altogether factitious. To the world at large it does not 
matter two straws, certainly it does not matter three, 
whether the waters of Bethesda are to be troubled or calm 
for the next three months or so. To the public the state of 
Bethesda matters no more than the condition of Siloam. 
Still, at the bottom of the whole business lie all the main 
questions still outstanding between Labour and Capital, 
and the unreal emphasis laid upon the points in this 
particular dispute has at least the advantage of enabling 
us to ascertain what, apart from the personal differences 
between Lord Penrhyn and the troubled pool of Bethesda, 
are the real differences between Capital and Labour. 

It is said that this is a fight not only between a body of 
quarrymen and an employer who pays average wages for 
hewing stone of five-and-sixpence a day, but also between 
Trade Unionism and Collective Capital. That, of course, is a 
total misrepresentation of the facts. It is really a fight be- 
tween one man, who is prepared for financial ruin rather 
than defeat, and is good to last for five years, and collective, 
and mendicantly collecting, labour. Then it is said that, 
on the part of the men, the struggle is for the sacro-sanct 
right of combination. And it is at this point that 
the thoughtful man begins to reflect. It is of course 
quite true that working men have, by virtue of 
certain more or less recent statutes, a right to com- 
bine. That is to say, the statutes have rendered 
combinations of working men, combinations in their own 
immediate interests, and therefore necessarily against the 
interests of their employers, no longer obnoxious to the law 
of criminal conspiracy. The plain reading of that is that, 
in this happily free country, men cannot be prevented from 
combining in an association. To put it in a concrete form, 
Lord Penrhyn can more easily prohibit his men from form- 
ing amongst themselves a Goose Club, which is a distinct 
contravention of the law, than a Committee. In short, the 
men can combine as they please. But the combination 
when formed, so long as its ends are legal, is nothing more 
than an association of persons who decline, as was plain 
from the attitude of the Trade Unions over the Labour 
Commission’s Report, any corporate responsibility. Neither 
Lord Penrhyn, nor any other body short of the Three Estates 
of the Realm, can deny to such a combination the right of 
existence. But it occurs to the ordinary man that, if the 
combination has its rights, Lord Penrhyn, or any other 
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employer whose conduct may be in question, has his rights 
also. And that, it seems to us, is a view of the matter 
which has not suggested itself to les autres. Be it granted 
that the men have a right to combine, and to approach 
their employer in a semi-corporate and wholly irresponsible 
capacity. Surely it follows, as of necessity, that Lord 
Penrhyn, despite of the disability of peerage, has the right 
to say whom he will meet and whom he will not meet. In 
other words, there is, beyond all question, a right of com- 
bination ; but there exists, none the less, the right of resist- 
ing this or that combination, the right of refusing so much 
as to meet a given combination, the right of saying 
‘‘when you, as an irresponsible combination, make divers 
demands, I, as a responsible man, say you shall not sueceed 
unless you break me down altogether.” That, in so many 
words, is the position at Penrhyn ; and it is a strong position. 

If it be necessary to look elsewhere, we need not look 
further than to the North of England. There, and in the 
North of Ireland also for that matter, a conflict infinitely 
more serious than the Penrhyn affair is impending. And 
there, for once in a way, you have genuinely collective 
Labour and collective Capital face to face. There are but 
two strong bodies of Federated Employers in the United 
Kingdom. They are the South Wales and Monmouthshire 
coal owners and the shipbuilders of the North-East Coast and 
the West Coast, including the Lagan. The last-named body 
are pitted against the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
and the Engineers are the richest, and, at the same time, 
the most insolvent, of Trade Unions. That is to say, they 
have from the actuarial point of view, which is scientific, 
no earthly chance of meeting their liabilities, but they 
have for fighting fund something more than £300,000. 
In all human probability this fight, which rises out of 
a very small matter, but is really a_ struggle 
over matters of supreme importance, will be su- 
preme and decisive. But whatever the result of 
it may be, it gives emphasis to a lesson; and the 
lesson is, that the right of combination may be sacred, 
but it belongs to both sides. Employers have, no less than 
men, the right to combine, and men who have to face such 
a combination as that of the shipbuilders of the East and 
West Coast and of Belfast, have to contend against as 
strong and ruthless an association of employers as the world 
holds. That, it strikes us, is a thing worthy of reflection. 
It is just one of those plain facts in life which are 
important, 


OUR NEGLECT OF THE SOUTH POLE. 


PVHE history of Antarctic exploration appears curiously 
meagre beside the record of North Polar achievement, 
The onegreat name which adorns its unwritten page is Ross, 
and since his famous Expedition of 1839-43 a vast field for 
discovery has remained unapproached by any undertaking of 
the same importance. It may well be asked why the South 
Pole has been so long neglected, since the discoveries at the 
opposite end of the globe cannot attain their full scientific 
value without the complementary evidence of Antartic 
investigation. So far back as nearly sixty years ago, Sir 
John Herschel and a host of prominent men in the philo- 
sophical world discussed the importance of sending an 
expedition to the Southern latitudes, for the purpose of 
instituting a comparison of local phenomena with the 
results already attained in the Arctic regions, It was upon 
the recommendation of these distinguished scientists that 
the Government fitted out the celebrated expedition, the 
command of which was conferred upon the illustrious 
Arctic explorer, Sir James Ross. Before entering, however, 
into the details of Ross’s achievements, it will be as well to 
enumerate some minor attempts which had preceded it. 

The credit of being the first to cross the Antarctic circle 
belongs to the famous explorer Captain Cook, who passed 
that point on January 17th, 1773. His progress was 
barred at 71°15'S. by an impenetrable barrier of icebergs, 
of which he counted no less than ninety-seven, towering 
above his ship like a range of mountains. Bellinghausen, 
in 1820, fell a degree short of his illustrious predecessor, 
but the record was beaten three years later by Weddell, 
an English naval officer, who penetrated as far as 74°20'8, 
A more important expedition, although failing to reach as 
high a point of latitude, was that undertaken by John 
Balleny in the year 1839, which led to the discovery of 
three islands in latitude 66°44'S. and longitude 163°11'E. 
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These were named after their finder, and became a few 
years later the cause of bitter recrimination between rival 
explorers. Immediately preceding the celebrated vovage of 
Captain Ross, expeditions were sent to the South Polar 
regions by the Governments of France and the United 
States. The French navigators, who sailed from Hobart 
Town on the Ist of January, 1840, returned to their 
starting-point after a seven weeks’ cruise, having discovered 
a line of coast, in about the latitude of the Antarctie circle, 
which they named * Terre Adélie.” The Americans were 
not more successful, and the result of their expedition was 
marred by the inaccuracy of the chart prepared by the 
commander, Lieutenant Wilkes. There can be no doubt 
that the object of both these undertakings was to forestall 
British enterprise, as each selected the exact loeality which 
the English Expedition was notoriously preparing to in- 
vestigate, Happily for us, this design was frustrated by 
the fact that the ships of neither of the rival Powers were 
sufticiently fortified to penetrate into the pack-ice which 
they encountered, and were obliged to turn back without 
accomplishing anything of importance. 

The main object for which the great Expedition of 1839 
was planned by our leading scientists was the prosecution 
of a series of experiments in terrestrial magnetism. Sir 
James Ross was the better qualified to conduct them to a 
successful issue, as he had already located the precise point 
called the North Magnetic Pole in the Arctic regions. He 
was instructed by the Admiralty to subordinate everything 
else to the investigation of this practical branch of science, 
and his orders contained an injunction not only to determine 
the position of the pole, but even to attain to it if possible. 
On the 25th of September, 1839, the two ships, Hrebus and 
Terror, which had been fitted out for the Expedition, left 
their moorings and proceeded on the first stage of their 
adventurous voyage. The former was commanded by Sir 
James Ross, and his subordinate officer, Commander Crozier, 
had charge of the latter. It was not, however, until 
November of the following vear that they finally quitted 
Hobart-town, after the establishment of a magnetic 
Observatory there, on their Southern voyage of discovery. 
The first iceberg was sighted on the 27th of December, and 
five days later they crossed the Antarctic circle. From 
January llth a series of thrilling events compensated the 
hardy explorers for the ditiiculties and dangers that beset 
them. The glorious mountain chain of Victoria Land burst 
upon them in all its magnificence, peak after peak of glit- 
tering snow fading away into distant perspective. Elevated 
from seven to ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
their intervening valleys filled with glaciers which projected 
their lofty walls of ice far into the ocean, they must have 
been a stupendous spectacle for human eves to gaze upon 
for the first time. Along this noble coast Ross sailed 
almost due south, naming, as he passed by, each mountain 
after some distinguished personage. The difficulty of landing 
in the tace of a heavy surf upon the icebound shores of the 
mainland was felt to be insurmountable by a commander 
who valued human life too much to risk it unnecessarily. 
Ross contented himself, therefore, with planting the national 
flag upon an island which lay a short distance from it and 
which he appropriately christened Possession Island. It 
was situated in lat. 71° 56’ S.. and consisted of barren 
rocks, utterly devoid of vegetation, but covered by incon- 
ceivable myriads of penguins which gave the party who 
landed upon their domains a rather ungracious reception. 
Besides these extraordinary products of nature, the ex- 
plorers encountered whales, seals, and various kinds of birds, 
mostly of the petrel family, during their sojourn in Ant- 
arctic waters. But of vegetable ife not a sign was to be 
seen anywhere: Ross continued to follow the coast line, 
passing Weddell’s record of 74° 20’ S. on the 23rd of Janu- 
ary. After landing on an island, which they named after 
Sir John Franklin, the most wonderful sight vet encount- 
ered by them rose in view. This proved to be an active 
voleano, more than twelve thousand feet in height, which 
vomited smoke and flame to an immense distance into the 
air. It is interesting to notice that a similar phenomenon 
exists within the Arctic circle, where Jan Mayen throws up 
its lava streams from the bowels of the earth, demonstrating 
how far-reaching the internal commotion beneath the surface 
of the globe must be. Ross had hoped that the coast line 
would ultimately take a westward turn, enabling him to alter 
his course and endeavour to reach the South Magnetic Pole 
by a circuitous route. But his hopes were speedily dashed 


to the ground. Approaching the land under the lee of 
Mount Erebus, the name given to the voleano in eruption, 
they perceived a perpendicular cliff of ice, nearly two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, extending eastward as 
far as the eye could reach. Despairing of reaching the 
Magnetic Pole in the way he had wished, Ross followed this 
immense barrier of ice for an unbroken line of four hundred 
miles, until he was compelled to turn back owing to the 
indications of a rapidly advancing winter. Bearing slightly 
to the southward all this time, he attained the highest 
latitude for that year, of 78° 4°; but the second voyage, in 
the following season, brought him as far as 78° 11’, without, 
however, adding any important result to that already 
obtained. A noteworthy event was the single opportunity 
Ross had of examining the upper surface of the Great Ice 
Barrier in February, 1841. “It appeared,” he declares, 
* to be quite smooth, and conveyed to the mind the idea of 
an immense plain of frosted silver.’ This survey was 
taken from the masthead of the Frebus, at a point where a 
narrow portion of the wall was only fifty feet im height. 
Next year the appearance of land was sighted behind the 
Barrier at the farthest eastern limit reached by the 
Expedition, an apparent mountain range stretching away 
southward for many miles. But the eve is easily deceived 
in the Polar regions, and Ross was too old a hand to believe 
in the existence of terra SJirma without more positive 
demonstration. 

Since this memorable exploit no undertaking of any 
consequence has attempted to carry on the valuable work 
commenced by Sir James Ross and his intrepid followers. 
A magnificent opportunity of achieving fame and aiding 
scientific discovery has been neglected for more than fifty 
vears. Land has been sighted at many points round the 
South Pole, and in all probability a vast unknown continent 
stretches over that immense unexplored area on which the 
foot of man has never yet been planted. There is 
talk of a new Antarctic Expedition. It is our earnest hope 
that the rumour will prove correct, and that the merit of 
taking up South Polar exploration at the point at which 
our heroic countryman left off will be England’s, 


A DEFENCE OF EPICURES. 


: ing rescue a type of character from undeserved assault, 

is almost as worthy of a Christian as to rescue 
an individual. Few types of character have been 
assaulted with more injustice and violence than that of the 
epicure, Whom stern moralists tind much satisfaction in con- 
demning not only as selfish and self-indulgent, but as selfish 
and self indulgent in the lowest possible way. We main- 
tain, on the contrary, that the epicure’s fastidious taste is 
of all minor tastes the most charming and the most delicate ; 
and that his indulgence of it is, of all forms of indulgence, 
the healthiest and the least harmful. Our moralists, who 
generally have very little taste themselves, are accustomed 
to confound the epicure with the glutton, and to look on the 
epicure’s pleasures as being essentially a form of excess. 
They are altogether wrong. The people with whom eating 
becomes most frequently a form of excess, are the “ honest ” 
= hearty . people, who tell us they ‘*do not care what they 
eat,’ and who, at the promptings of what their friends call 
their “ healthy appetites,” will gorge themselves like animals 
into a state of coma. The epicure, on the other hand, is 
usually the most temperate of men. It is absolutely essen- 
tial to the enjoyment of the kind of taste he cultivates, that 
his appetite shall not run away with him. Hunger, we are 
told, is the best sauce. So it may be sometimes; but it is 
only the best sauce for very bad cookery. To the enjoy- 
ment of refined cookery excessive hunger is fatal; and 
though it imparts to the act of eating a pleasure that is cer- 
tainly keen, this pleasure is the pleasure of an animal, pure 
and simple. The pleasure of the epicure is restrained, 
reflective, human. The ordinary vulgarian, who knows 
nothing about the matter, who has probably never seen a 
really good dinner in his life, and would not have recognised 
it if he had, imagines that the epicure is a man who cares 
for nothing but very “rich” food; and that richness and 
goodness in the highest walks of cookery are synonymous. 
No mistake could be greater. Some rich dishes will com- 
mend themselves to a refined taste ; but their charm will lie 
less in their richness than in the delicacy of their pre- 
paration and cooking; and as for a dietary composed of 
rich dishes exclusively, the true epicure will reject this 
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with contempt. The true epicure, who can command all the 
resources of culinary civilization, will allot as high a place 
to simple dishes, which are really perfect of their kind, as 
to rich and elaborate dishes, even when they are equally 
perfect ; and the former on his menw will outnumber the 
latter. Moreover, it is the former, far more than the latter, 
which indicate the quality of the cook’s judgment and skill, 
The ordinary man thinks that a trutHe is a truffle ; and 
imagines himself to be living en prince, whenever he finds 
on his plate specimens of this black vegetable. It never 
oceurs to him that one truffle differs from another as much 
as one pear differs from another; and that two things may 
be called by precisely the same name, of which one is food 
for an epicure, and the other food for—we were going to 
say pigs; but we will say—for the ordinary man. In the 
sume way, let us take a filet de beuf, or a leg of mutton, or 
a Camenbert cheese. When these things appear at the 
epicure’s table, they will be no richer than they are when 
they appear at a two-and-sixpenny restaurant, but they 
will be ditfereut. The shape, the texture, the colour of the 
filet, will be a true work of art, as though the piece of meat 
were an enamelled watch or a medal. The brown mutton 
will hold the savour of the pasturage of four summers. 
The Camenbert cheese will be in that melting mood which 
alone makes it enjoyable. To have simple things like 
these absolutely perfect requires far higher skill and judg- 
ment on the part of the cook, and—what will perhaps im- 
press the ordinary man more—is far more expensive than 
to have any number of entrees in making which, the ecook’s 
object is to hide, not to reveal the flavours of the materials 
comprising them. | There is an art also—-an exquisite art— 
in the way in which everything at the epicure’s table is 
served, Ihis eye is as exacting as his palate ; and this fact 
is the key to his real character as an epicure. His pleasure 
in food, though not free from the animal element, has more 
in it of imagination and poetry than the pleasure of any 
other class of man, Instead of lowering himself to the level 
of the animals, as he is popularly supposed to do, he raises 
the pleasures of the animals to the level of those of the 
artist and the philosopher. 

The most plausible accusation that could be brought 
against the epicure is this:—That his fastidious taste in 
food must render him unduly dependent on its gratifica- 
tion ; and few spectacles are certainly more degrading than 
that of a man who is completely thrown off his balance by 
the want of a luxury which, outside his own house, he knows 
quite well it is very difficult to obtain. The fact, however, 
is that the ultra-fastidiousness of the epicure has generally 
a result the precise reverse of what might be anticipated ; 
and instead of rendering him querulous about his food, in 
his friend’s houses, or in hotels, or elsewhere, it renders him 
of all men the easiest and the most contented. Of the world 
at large he expects little ; and therefore is not disappointed 
when he gets little; and his appreciation of the best food 
has the happy result of making all food, that falls short of 
being the best, the same to him. Who are the people who 
at foreign hotels and restaurants, proclaim in a loud voice 
that the dinner is not good enough for them? They are 
people who never at home have had a good dinner in their 
lives. The man who at home has the best chef in London, 
will eat anything at an ordinary hotel, so long as it is clean 
and wholesome, and be as little inclined to complain of it, as 
he will be to praise it. 

It is, of course, still open to the severe censor to observe 
that the epicure’s taste, even if it does not lead him to 
intemperance in the sense of overeating himself, may lead 
him to devote too much of his thoughts to eating. And of 
some epicures this is very likely true. Wecan only say 
that excess is bad in everything, and that every taste renders 
aman contemptible when it overmasters him. But many 
tastes, supposed to be far higher than the epicure’s, have, 
when too strongly developed, far more deplorable results. 
It will be enough to refer the reader to the case of music. 
An over-devotion to music is incomparably more demoralising 
than an over-devotion to the higher pleasures of the table. 
Music, we are willing to concede, may be one of our noblest 
delights ; but there are few types of men more contemptible 
than the men who entirely give themselves up toit. If 
there were not such men we should doubtless have fewer 
musicians. We profit, but the musicians suffer. They are, 
indeed—to quote with a slight alteration the celebrated 
description given by Mr. Lecky of another class—‘ high 
priests of humanity sacrificed for the tastes of the people.” 
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But the epicure is in danger of no such degeneration as 
this. His characteristic self-indulgence is not of a kind 
that weakens or corrupts his temperament and his mind 
generally. It is rather a self-indulgence that stimulates 
thought and wit; nor need it interfere with any of the 
social virtues. But even supposing—to make a final con- 
cession to the objector—that epicures as a class are as bad 
as their worst enemies can paint them,they haveonecharacte- 
ristic as a class which is enough to silence criticism. The true 
epicures are exceedingly few in number ; nor is it possible for 
them to communicate their fastidiousness to those who are 
not born with it. Of all the best dinners that in the course 
of the coming season will be given to companies of twenty- 
four people, there will be hardly four out of each twenty- 
four that will really understand their excellence. The 
epicure, therefore, however much he may be of a sinner, 
has at all events this desirable characteristic of the saint— 
that it is impossible for him to corrupt any one else by his 
example. 
THE SURVIVING CHARM OF THE RIVIERA. 
bap ene dragayroe like individuals, gradually 
change their characters; and some, like some 
individuals, in spite of their beauty, lose them. Nice lost 
hers many years ago; during the past fifteen years 
the character of Cannes has been changing. There is, 
indeed, no winter station in the whole of the Riviera, which 
is for the English what Cannes was in the zenith of its 
English fashion. In those days nearly all its largest villas 
were owned by people well known in the London world. At 
one or two of the hotels, the comparatively small tables @’héte 
were, in point of their company, like gatherings in English 
country houses. Dinner parties were innumerable, balls 
were not infrequent ; and the whole place for a year or two 
was like Mayfair on the Mediterranean. Now the English 
colony—or the fashionable English colony, at all events— 
has ceased to be predominant. Mayfair has yielded its 
place to Liverpool. Paris, America, and Judea have very 
nearly swamped both; and a little flotilla of German 
Serene Highnesses floats triumphant on the surface of the 
social flood. The consequence is that for many English 
people the old charm that they found in Cannes is gone ; 
nor has any town on the Riviera gained what Cannes has 
lost. Yet there still remains the charm of that southern 
climate—the roses scarlet in the gardens through all the 
months of winter, the ultramarine mountains, and the 
glittering of the crystal air. These remain as worthy to be 
enjoyed as ever. The problem is, where best to enjoy them. 
We doubt, ourselves, whether they can any longer be 
enjoyed thoroughly in any of the haunts most known to the 
public—haunts now disfigured by extension of inter- 
minable asphalt trottotrs and third-rate cocottes with their 
admirers driving in hired mail-phetons through the dust. 
Our advice to those who might be not prepared for solitude, 
but are too fastidious or indelent to enjoy miscellaneous 
gaiety, would be that some half dozen socially congenial 
families should agree to take villas in one of those beautiful 
spots, where villas have been built, but where few have yet 
found tenants; and there such a colony might make a 
society for itself. Such spots exist. There are two of them 
in the neighbourhood of St. Raphiiel ; where houses, glitter- 
ing with every fantastic device which the genius of Parisian 
architects has thought suitable to the climate, every winter 
wait vainly for inhabitants. One of these two spots is 
Valescure. It boasts of two hotels, and possibly eighteen 
villas. The hotels are rarely more than half full; two- 
thirds of the villas are usually untaken. There they stand 
in the middle of beautiful gardens, connected by some of the 
finest roads in Europe—St. Raphiel and the Mediterranean 
below them, two miles away, and behind them the fringes 
of the great pine-forests of the Esterels, through which 
we may go for a whole day’s journey, without seeing 
a house, or encountering a human being. Here luxury and 
refinement might winter in the very heart of wildness, and 
simplicity ; and almost forget that anything in the world 
existed except the highest classes, and the most humble, 
the beauty of nature, the past history of Provence, and the 
fascination of its Spring in Winter. Here the great forest, 
descending from serrated hills, or seething up out of deep 
and tortuous gorges, comes close to the front gates of the 
villas. It is a forest so beautiful that Oberon and Titania 
might have haunted it. Its higher foliage is mostly that 
of the pine; that below is a wilderness of white and 
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gigantic heather, and thickets of myrtle ‘* blooming by every 
winding steep.” The forest even overflows, around the 
villas and below them, and sends a variety of little woods 
and coppices down over the slopes that le between Valescure 
and St. Raphiel. Where the trees end, there the furrows 
begin, or tracts of pasturage, with quaint Romanesque 
farm-houses on them; and then, near St. Raphiel, come 
coloured parallelograms of garden. To the east, the Esterel 
Mountains run their wooded barriers into the sea ; to the 
west are the violet undulations of endless high horizons. A 
few miles off lies Frejus, with its embrowned Roman amphi- 
theatre ; and to the south-west are the indescribable colours 
and outlines of the mysterious Montagnes des Maures, with 
a erescent of the Mediterranean washing them, and far off, 
at their feet, the little seaport of St. Tropez glimmering 
like a white star. 

These are the first and second general impressions which 
would be produced by their habitat on our supposed fastidious 
colonists. We may pause to say, parenthetically, that they 
would probably be pleased with their accommodation. They 
would tind their villas bright with painted ceilings, with silk- 
hung walls, and with curtains draped only as French uphol- 
sterers Can drape them. The markets of St. Raphiel would 
supply them with most of the dainties of the season. Nice 
and Cannes could easily supply the rest. And now let us 
go back to the beauties of nature and the neighbourhood. 
Delightful as the first and widest impression of these would 
be, they would be poor and faint when compared with those 
that would follow. Every hour of the day would be found 
to have a separate beauty of its own, from the early morn- 
ings when the world would seem young as Eden, till the 
glow of the transparent evenings, which turn the pine- 
woods on the mountains purple, and makes the pink rocks 
between them shine like rose leaves. Let the new-comer, 
after his first breakfast, stroll in the early air, by the 
devious by-paths, and across the fields to old St. Raphiiel 
The soft wind will imperceptibly take his thoughts, and lift 
them with it into the spring air like thistledown. All 
nature will be young for him, and never younger than when 
he finds himself in the little market-place full of flowers 
and of the morning, with a brimming basin of old marble 
in the middle of it, and jets of water splashing the floating 
sunlight. ® Having loitered here, refreshing himself with 
the chatter of Provencal French, let him slowly saunter 
home again. The sun will be higher now, and the blue of 
the sky will be deeper, more glowing, and more transparent. 
The very shadows of the trees on the white roads will have 
blue in them, and on leaf and clod the light will be vellow 
gold. At every step our stranger takes some new beauty 
will startle him. He will come to a bridge, under whose 
sepia-coloured shade groups of girls, like Nausicaa, are 
engaged in washing clothes, making the water milky with 
moving soap-suds, or spreading the fabrics to dry upon 
white pebbles. <A little further on he will be arrested 
amongst a tract of furze,.by a grass-plot dusted with daisies ; 
then he will come upon some fragment of market garden, 
where green beans, full-blown with sap, are just beginning 
to push themselves through the purple earth. As he crosses 
the peasants’ fields, he will see the purple furrows parted like 
lips that are just about to smile. As he looks into the 
ditches by which the fields are separated, he will see how 
the df filled the blue of the gleaming sky, and how the tall 
grasses, as they lie and float along the water, have little 
diamond sparkles moored to their green borders. All 
around him will be the immemorial smells of husbandry, 
and the sun-browned peasants who meet him will look at 
him with a healthy smile, and touch their hats to him with 
the natural dignity of respect. Then he will pass gradually 
from the fields into the sylvan shadows, on whose borders 
anemones will be blowing their globules of blue and crimson. 
From some distant tower will come the cracked notes of 
noon; and presently, sitting at meat under the eyes of 
Parisian cupids, he will be saying to his friends “it is a 
good thing to be alive.” 

Or let us suppose that our stranger is not a member 
of a colony, but the bridegroom of one woman, about whom 
he is happy in believing things incredible to the world. 
His days in such a re; gion will be more de hightful still. Let 
him and her wander somewhat farther afield, and explore 
the mysterious country around and behind St. Tropez, a 
country rarely freque nted i by the common tourist ; and what 
a garland of memories will the happy two bring back with 
them! There they will find something of the old world still 


alive—hill villages capped with a feudal castle, not yet 
quite a ruin; valleys full of secluded sunshine, where 
almond trees lift their eandelabra of milk-white blossoms, 
where rural groups make pictures bright as the miniatures 
in a missal, or where semi-Italian villas of Provencal nobles 
still show on their doors coats-of-arms in marble, and the 
noble owners blink placidly under their old palms, olive trees, 
or umbrella pines. What a delightful mixture—these old- 
world survivals, and the eternal freshness of nature! There, 
on a hill, is a citadel of the sixteenth century, baking and 
shimmering in the heat; here, by the wayside, is a stream, 
coloured in the sunshine with its own amber gravel, and 
painted, where shadows fall on it, with the ultramarine of the 
sky, as with all its reflections it goes floating and hurrying 
to the sea. ‘To the sea let our lovers wander—to the litth 
town of St. Tropez, where the faint rumour of its port strays 
idly through the crooked streets, and where fishermen bask 
against the walls of old Genoese palaces, as lazy as the 
swell that floats and flashes in the harbour. Let our pair 
dine or breakfast at the old hotel, which has been made 
immortal by the genius of Guy de Maupassant. Let them 
look from its windows at the truly marvellous view—at 
the purple tribe of promontories that here turn the Mediter- 
ranean into a lake, and thinking over the day they have 
just spent together, and which will end under the sunset 
even more beautifully than it began, let them venture to 
hope, if they are very bold people, that for many years they 
may continue to seem to each other as chi arming as 
the scenes they have moved amongst have just seemed to 
both of them. 








“THE LOOKER-ON.” 


; el vast theatrical week has been wholly without incident 

-without incident, that is to say, visible to the public 
eve. On the other hand, a good deal has been going on 
behind the scenes. While certain of the London playhouses 
are rejoicing in settled successes, there are others at which 
rehearsals of new pieces are in full swing. The run of 
A Prerrot’s Lift has been arrested for a few afternoons, in 
order that Malle. Mallet, the famous Parisian pantomimist 
and diseuse, who is to appear in the role of Pierrot on Mon- 
day, might train her colleagues in some new “business” 
she contemplates. At the Haymarket they have been busy 
with The Alchemist, the trage ly of medieval life which the 
company is to present to Birmingham playgoers next 
Thursday afternoon. This piece is (happily) not in verse 
but in prose, and is the work of a writer, Mr. Osmond 
Shillingford, who has been known hitherto only as the author 
of a few one-act “ curtain-raisers.” He is lucky in having 
his work interpreted by artists of the calibre of Miss 
Emery, Mr. Waring, and Mr. Maude. It is not intended, 
by the way, that The Alchemist shall be “ put on” at the 
Haymarket “for a run.” It will be seen at afternoon 
representations only, and in truth Londoners are hardly in 
the mood just now for tragedies, medizval or otherwise. 


In the evening of the day which will see the production 
of The Alchemist, Mr. W yndh: am will bring out The Physician 
at the Criterion. In this piece by Mr. Jones he has a part 
which will suit him to a nicety. Miss Moore and Miss 
Marion Terry are also well provided for: Miss Moore is 
the sympathetic maiden, and Miss Terry has a role full of 
‘‘character.” Mr. Bishop as a clergyman should be as to 
the manner born. In the second act a child is introduced, 
in the clever person of Miss Valli Valli. The Physician is 
rather serious in tone. Anything but serious will be the 
“ Armenian ” opera which is being prepared at the Shaftes- 
bury, and which seems intended to appeal mainly, if not 
wholly, to the golden youth. It is for their benefit, we take 
for granted, that the management circulates details about 
the corsets of the female perfc rmers, and hints at a danse 
du bain in which Rontgen-like rays will be thrown upon 
the lightly clad forms of the danseuses. After this, it seems 
unimportant to add that the chief personages will be repre- 
sented by those favourites of the lighter stage —Miss Kitty 
Loftus, Miss Mabel Love, Miss Topsy Sinden, Mr. Charles 
Ryley, Mr. Le Hay, and so forth, 


Mr. Tree has at last made up his mind—or, at least, we 
all hope he has made up his mind—as to the piece with 
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which he will open his big theatre in the Haymarket. His 
indecision on the subject must surely have been somewhat 
of a strain upon him during all these months. First it was 
to be The Seats of the Mighty (more or less fresh from 
America); then it was to be Julius Cesar; then there 
were rumours of Hamlet: and now we have come round 
again to The Seats of the Mighty, in which we are to see 
not only Miss Kate Rorke, but Mrs. Tree, who has not been 
touring with her husband. The opening will not be for a 
month yet, and, indeed, there is still much to be done to 
the theatre before it can be said to be ready for public 
occupation. The interior is still occupied by a small forest 
of scaffolding. The ornamentation of the ceiling and of a 
part of the wall space is completed; but obviously that 
leaves a great deal to be etfected yet. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Mr. Tree’s 
theatre is the extent of the stage-room; the “ gridiron” is 
one of the loftiest we have seen, and the opportunities for 
spectacular display will be great. The pit will not be very 
large, but the dress circle, upper circle, and gallery will be 
spacious, and behind the dvress circle will be a handsome 
“lounge.” Externally the house quite overshadows its 
opposite neighbour, the Theatre Royal ; and there is now, as 
there used to be in days gone by, a “ little theatre” in the 
Haymarket. 


There is talk of Mr. Toole writing, or having written for 
him, his Liye and Times. We have already had his 
Reminiscences, edited by Mr, Joseph Hatton, and published 
in 1889. The latter narrative was carried down to 1888, 
Would it not be better for Mr. Hatton to bring his story 
down to date than for any one else to enter a field already 
so largely covered ¢ 


The reviewer's occupation will soon be gone, for the 
publishers are either doing their own criticism or getting 
it done for them. Thus, we are told, officially, of a new 
story by Ouida, that “those who have read the manu- 
script pronounce the novel the best she has written” ; and, 
after that, what can one say? Similarly, one finds the 
publishers of a novel just issued declaring on their own 
authority (or the author’s ? or whose ?) that the “ characters 
are interesting and true to life; the dialogue is easy, vivid, 
and sprightly; while the plot is simple, artistic, and 
strongly developed.” After this, what is the use of “ press 
notices ”’ ¢ 


There is a good deal of unnecessary labour in the literary 
field. It is reported concerning a new “ bibliography and 
sketch ” of Dickens’s novels, compiled by Mr. F. G. Kitton, 
that the work will give in a condensed form information as 
to the circumstances in which the various stories were 
written. Now, apart altogether from the particulars 
supplied by Forster in the “ Life,” it so happens that 
Messrs. Macmillan publish an edition of all the more 
important works of Dickens, in which each is prefaced by 
details of the kind promised by Mr. Kitton. These details 
were put together by the late Mr. Charles Dickens, eldest 
son of the novelist ; and it is hardly likely that he was less 
competent in this respect than the writer who is to follow 
in his footsteps. 


Very little notice seems to have been taken of the 
announcement that Mr. F. T. Palgrave is about to come 
forward with a “second series” of The Golden Treasury of 
the Best English Songs and Lyrics. This, it appears, is to 
be a continuation of the original work, which, as everybody 
knows, stops at Wordsworth and his contemporaries. In the 
new book, it is understood, Mr. Palgrave will come as far 
down as Tennyson and Browning. One does not envy him 
the comment to which his selection will be exposed. 
Criticism is fairly unanimous about the merits or demerits 
of English poetry from Chaucer to Wordsworth, but after 
that there come divergencies both numerous and serious. 
The task Mr. Palgrave is credited with |having attempted 
has been essayed several times of late years, and in no case 
with general approval, 


How true it is that the best-read man cannot hope to 
cover the whole field of his national literature, much less 
that of any other nation, William Archer has appa- 
rently found out for the first time that so far back 
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as 1877 Mr. George Meredith delivered in London a 
lecture on ‘‘ Comedy,” which was printed in that year in 
the then existent Vew Quarterly Review, and has now 
been reproduced by Messrs. Constable. There are probably 
hundreds who remember reading the lecture twenty years 
ago, and yet here is Mr. Archer, a professing critic of the 
theatre, unacquainted with this striking discourse. After 
this, one is not surprised to find a literary gossiper speaking 
of Mr. Hardy’s Wedl-Beloved as if it were quite new and 
had never previously seen (as it did see) the light in an 
illustrated weekly ; nor does one wonder when Messrs, 
Routledge are described as having just issued a “ new 
edition” of Colonel John Hay’s Pike County Ballads, the 
fact being that they have only put upon the market anew 
an edition of those Ballads edited for them some years 
ago by Professor Henry Morley. 


The proprietors of the Goupil galleries have exhibited 
very largely the work of all followers of the Frenchmen of 
1830, whether French like Courbet and Duran, English 
like Messrs, Stott, Peppercorn, Clausen, and Holloway; or 
Dutch like J. Maris, Mauve, and Bosboom, It is quite 
according to precedent then that Messrs, Boussod and 
Valadon should get together a collection fully represen- 
tative of the art of J. Maris, one of the strongest and 
soberest of naturalistic painters. As might be expected, 
his colours are grey, silvery, and wonderfully aerial. 
Yet it must not be supposed from this that he has 
no feeling for colour in his work or that he avoids 
painting the local hues and tints of his subject. On the 
contrary, you will meet with a lovely rendering of blue 
skies, creamy clouds, and the many tints of old brick-built 
towns—-colours that form a fairly marked harmony when 
placed in juxtaposition. But a most subtle, pervading 
influence binds all these colours together into a unity that 
is as true to nature as it is decorative. Local colour never 
runs riot in the works of James Maris ; steeped in air and 
modified in effect, it is always full of meaning, always sig- 
nificant of large natural qualities such as time and weather. 
And so it is not surprising that with all his strength James 
Maris should be before all things a painter of the aerial 
and the impalpable, of skies, air-wrapped distances, the 
grey shimmer of northern sunshine, the mystery of dusky 
evenings, and the soft but vastly modelled piles of shadowy 
cloud that come and go so quickly over a vaporous land. 


The school which based its schemes of colour upon an 
imitation of nature’s luminous and aerial wrappings has 
not yet become old, although it has given birth to many 
successors. In fact, it is so new that some still grudge the 
name of colourist to its supreme master, Corot. That he 
derived a principle of colouring from the prevailing greys of 
nature instead of from some liberal decorative tradition, 
proved him, in the opinion of many, susceptible to tone but 
blind to colour. In truth, however, it demands as fine a 
sense of colour to arrange tints according to the real values 
they acquire from the action of light and air, as to bind 
them together into the unity of a decorative pattern, by the 
laws of harmony and contrast, action and reaction. Certain 
exaggerations of hue died hard, for they were supposed to 
imply the possession of a colour sense. While sea and land, 
subjected more and more to atmospheric effect, were rapidly 
cooling from fiery incandescence to the silver grey of nature, 
figures, boats, the under sides of banks, the holes in sheds, 
and shadows generally, retained their heat, and blazed 
forth in glowing hues of red or yellow. Amongst those who 
set themselves to derive the unity and cohesion of their colour 
schemes from the effects of open air and light, certain 
Dutchmen were both early in undertaking and also singu- 
larly successful in working out the problem, and no one 
more so than the brothers James and Matthew Maris, 


The late Mr. Holloway, some of whose pictures have been 
moved, to give place to those of James Maris, was 
just beginning to reach the turning-point of his career, 
when it was cut short by his unfortunate illmess and 
death. He was a man of more than fifty, and though 
he had exhibited for a long time in the Royal Academy, 
Royal Institute, and other galleries, his work was much 
appreciated by the younger men, and he was a member of 
the New English Art Club. Indeed, so much was he in 
sympathy with modern ideas that it was Mr. Whistler who 
was most active in promoting the present show of his work ; 
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Mr. Whistler who painted a portrait of Holloway as an 
introductory piece and additional interest to the collection. 
This is the second naturalistic water-colour painter whose 
joss we have lately suffered. Strange to say, at the very 
moment last week that Professor Herkomer was in- 
augurating at Beer Mr. Onslow Ford’s memorial to the late 
Hamilton Macallum, his contemporary and fellow marine 
painter, C, E. Holloway, was dead or dying in London. 


Miss Anna Nordgen, who exhibits a collection of oils, 
pastels, ete., at Mr. Clifiord’s gallery in the Haymarket, 
appears at a disadvantage in a one-man—or rather one- 
woman—collection. We have seen pictures of lear painting 
that passed muster well enough in large exhibitions like 
the Institute and the Academy ; for Miss Nordgen works 
broadly and with a certain facility. But it is the delicate 
and subtle artist who gains by an exhibition of his own. 
(Quiet colour, careful values, atmospheric unity of aspect, are 
not always easily distinguished in a large and miscellaneous 
exhibition, and may not attract such ready notice as less 
serious but more showy qualities. But in a small, tranquil 
room these more thorough pictures begin to reveal their 
fine shades of colour, their delicate nwances of tone, and 
their carefully considered forms; while their truth and 
sobriety keep them, even if they should be numerous, from 
becoming stale and wearisome. As for Miss Nordgen, in 
her present stage of education, she thinks more of handling 
than of truth. She has talent, however ; only if she would 
please in an exhibition of her own, she should study to 
achieve sincerity, rather than to exhibit cleverness. 


We seem to hear little of the magnificent offer to the 
nation of Sir Richard Wallace’s collection. The Tate 
gallery created more enthusiasm, and its palatial home 
grows apace on the Embankment. Now the Tate pictures 
anyone with money might get together, but the Hertford 
House collection is historic, and not to be replaced by any- 
thing else. The one collection was made by a man who 
began to buy late in life and knew but little of art ; the 
other is a work of time, care, taste, exceptional opportunity, 
and of more than one generation. It is to be hoped that 
there will be no hesitation about providing a suitable place 
where such treasures may be used by the public. To make 
any difficulties would be as wise as a man with a large sum 
in the bank who should haggle over half-a-crown for a 


cheque-book. 


The quarrel between M. Jean de Reszke and Madame 
Nordica bids fair to become historical. It has already in- 
fluenced in an appreciable degree the proceedings of the 
New York opera season, and, unless the favourite tenor sees 
fit to relent, it will also atfect in some measure the course of 
forthcoming events at Covent Garden. But the question is, 
will he relent? Under ordinary circumstances the friends 
of M. Jean de Reszke would not describe him as either un- 
generousor unforgiving in disposition. Inthe present instance, 
however, it is alleged that the prima donna inflicted a public 
wrong upon her old comrade when she declared in the news- 
papers that he was chiefly responsible for the favouritism 
shown to non-American artists (of the fair sex) by the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Opera House. Hence it is that the 
Polish tenor demands a public apology, and shows such a 
fixed determination mot to give way unless he gets one ; even 
going so far as to hint that without it he will resort to the 
aid of a “Carlsbad Cure” rather than join the Covent 
Garden troupe should Madame Nordica be a member of it. 
This dreadful eventuality will not, of course, be allowed to 
occur, since Jean de Reszke cannot very well be spared from 
the Royal Opera combination, however powerful it may be 
in all other respects. At the same time it is to be hoped 
that long before the middle of May a modus vivendi will 
have been established between the two gifted artists, so that 
London may enjoy the privilege of hearing them together in 
Tristan and Suegfried. 


Mr. Isidore de Lara’s new opera Moina was produced at 
Monte Carlo on Monday. It seems to have been well 
received, and the fortunate composer was presented with 
*‘an immense golden crown” that would at least have elped 
to console him had the result been different. But perhaps 
the most noteworthy feature in connection with the pro- 
duction was the number of “ spevial correspondents ” who 
journeyed from England expressly to attend it, and the fact 


that this number ‘did not include any one of the leading 
musical critics of this country. 


There was a rather smaller audience than usual, rather a 
less imposing border of flowers along the platform than in 
past seasons ; but otherwise Herr Felix Mottl’s first Wagner 
concert at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday fully maintained the 
level of its predecessors, alike in artistic interest and even- 
ness of superlative executive excellence. The famous 
conductor finds it difficult, doubtless, to discover ground not 
previously trodden by his great rival, Hans Richter, espe- 
cially where the works of Wagner are concerned ; it was 
quite an achievement, therefore, to have presented at this 
concert a series of excerpts from the Gétterdimmerung that 
had never before been given in London in exactly the 
same form. What is more, the seldom-heard scene between 
Briinnhilde and Waltraute (admirably rendered by Frau 
Mott] and Friiulein Tomschik), obtained under concert 
conditions a degree of beauty and significance which, for 
obvious reasons, it can never possess in a stage rendering of 
Wagner's music-drama. Earlier in the evening the ladies 
just named had sung with exquisite taste and feeling the 
duo-nocturne from Berlioz’s Béatrice et Bénédict, and Herr 
Mott! had conducted a wonderfully animated performance 
of Liszt’s “ Hungarian Rhapsody,” No. 1; but, strange to 
say, the programme opened with Mozart’s G minor sym- 
phony, interpreted with a measure of delicacy and charm 
that could not have been surpassed. It was not the playing 
that took one by surprise, but the odd association. What 
was Mozart doing dans cette galére? 


Amateurs are looking forward with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion to the return of M. Lamoureux and his orchestra next 
week, As in the autumn there will be one concert per day, 
three taking place in the afternoon and three in the evening. 





FINANCE. 


\ YITH Europe still at concert pitch, the stock markets 

are flat. There are those who do not often speak 
idly who declare that finance, and personal finance, is at 
the bottom of the whole Greek position; that if prices 
would only give way appreciably to the sutticient profit of 
the big bear manipulators in high places, the clouds would 
be allowed to roll quietly away. At all events prices have 
not given way appreciably. We showed that last week, and 
they have given way no more this week. They remain in 
a state of stagnant, uncertain, dull depression, and business 
is not to be found. Wild stories of the Transvaal have 
been set afloat again and again, and in the nervous condi- 
tion of the market these have had their effect. It is a case 
of political domination of the markets; but they show 
elasticity, and if the weight of foreign affairs were only 
removed they would probably spring upward. 


Still in an easy condition, rates in the money market 
are much below the official minimum of the Bank of 
England, and the directors are apparently only awaiting 
the removal of the political cloud to reduce the rate to a 
figure nearer the outside level. It is well that they 
should act with extreme caution until the crisis is over, 
As to the outlook for continued cheapness, the India 
Council, which is a good judge, keeps on vouchsafing evidence. 
This week it has renewed some of its loans, until the end of 
the month, at 1} per cent. Over a quarter of a million 
has been received by the Bank of England in gold from 
abroad according to this week’s return. More is on its 
way, and more would have been received but for the fact 
that Japan has been taking up some of the arrivals, pre- 
sumably for the purposes of the gold standard upon which 
she has detinitely decided. Her demand will probably be 
so regulated over a long period of time as to cause no dis- 
turbance to the money markets of the world. What most 
feels the effect of her decision is silver, which has continued 
to fall. At 283d. per ounce the quotation shows a decline 
of 1}d. within the past couple of months. It is so serious 
a decline that some expect a little reaction shortly, in spite 
of Japan. 


Mr. John Jones had most of the Bank of England meet- 
ing to himse’f, as usual. Still, there was opportunity for 
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the Governor to propose an important constitutional change 
connected with the directorate of the Bank, It was that the 
very first bye-law of the charter should be so altered that 
the three outgoing directors each year might be eligible for 
re-election. The constitution of the directorate of the 
Bank of England is distinctly peculiar. It is self-elective, 
and the new directors are chosen, not for what they are 
but for what they show promise of becoming. They are 
chosen from among the youthful scions of great financial 
or mercantile houses, no bankers being eligible. There is 
always shown on the part of the directors a sincere desire 
to do the best for the great Institution by the appointment 
of a well-conducted young man who has begun to attend 
to business and who seems likely to be fairly sensible and 
fairly efficient twenty years later, when he will become a 
practical rather than a theoretical director. Bagehot tells 
how he once saw a very fresh and nice-looking young 
gentleman, and was struck with astonishment on being 
informed that he was a director of the Bank of England. 
“T had always imagined,” he says, ‘“‘such directors to be 
men of tried sagacity and long experience, and I was 
amazed that a cheerful young man should be one of them, 
I believe I thought it was a little dangerous. I thought such 
young men could not manage the Bank. I feared they had 
the power to do mischief. | Further inquiry, however, soon 
convinced me that they had not the power. Naturally, 
young men have not much influence at a board where there 
are many older members. And in the Bank of England 
there is a special provision for depriving them of it if they 
get it. Some of the members retire annually, but by cour- 
tesy it is always the young ones. Those who have passed 
the chair, that is, who have served the office of Governor, 
always remain.” This naively explains the position, in the 
words of the great mentor of Lombard Street and its deni- 
zens. Hitherto, any member who has retired has by the con- 
stitution of the Bank been obliged to stand out for a year, 
when he becomes eligible for re-election. By the alteration 
of the constitution passed the day before yesterday, the 
young member retiring is eligible for immediate re-election. 
Are the young directors of the present day proving so 
valuable that their services cannot be dispensed with even 
for a year? The Governor tells us that there are many 
reasons which render the alteration desirable, and with 
that we presume we must be content; for the ways of the 
Bank of England are proverbially mysterious. 


Consols at 112 show no change on the week, the fluctua- 
tions having been small and unimportant, and the same 
remark applies generally to other high-class securities. It 
is noteworthy that not the slightest fluctuation was caused 
yesterday in Indian Government Securities by the publica- 
tion of the much anticipated budget statement of the 
Dependency. As expected, it shows the effect of the 
famine, and it announces the two new loans which had 
been so freely rumoured. 


There is little doubt in the minds of the best judges that, 
aided by the continuance of their excellent traflic returns, 
Home Railway stocks must in the ordinary course of things 
advance as soon as the barrier of political unrest is removed. 
Midlands are in firm favour with an increase on the week 
so large as almost to reach five figures on top of an increase 
of £6,000 in the corresponding week of last year. But 
the Great Western increase is the largest, being no less 
than £9,940, North Western coming next with £7,549. 
At one time South-Easterns were depressed by ominous 
rumours that the landslips near Dover had so threatened their 
tunnels in the neighbourhood that it was rendered necessary 
to convert them into open cuttings at the cost of £100,000. 
An official statement has been made by the secretary of the 
company, however, to the effect that the work on one of the 
tunnels which is in hand will not cost more than £20,000, 
and that the operations which are being carried on are 
merely a continuance of those which have been in hand for 
many years, the cost being defrayed from reserves specially 
set aside for the purpose. A curious law case of the week 
in connection with unhappy Districts has attracted some 
attention. » The dispute disclosed the fact that in order to 
forward the Deep Level Tunnel scheme, it was necessary for 
its supporters to purchase large blocks of stock, that they 
might, we suppose, be in a position to bring pressure to bear 
upon the directors. Why the dividend of the North- 
British company was at no higher rate than at this time 
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last year is clearly shown in the report. The preference 
charges have largely increased, and the weekly traffic state- 
ments overestimated the half-year’s receipts by ten 
thousand pounds. 


Whilst other foreign Government securities have been 
comparatively steady, Spanish stock has been fluctuating 
all the week, in accordance with loan rumours, adverse or 
otherwise. Now it would be said that the Crédit Lyonnais 
had agreed to lend a sum of money; then again that 
the Crédit Lyonnais would do nothing of the sort. It 
is difficult to say which is most to the advantage of Spain ; 
that she should be granted a loan or that she should be 
refused it. Money, we suppose, she must obtain from 
somewhere, but every time her blandishments are success- 
ful she is dragged deeper into those financial toils which in 
the end must reduce her to disaster. That anyone should 
regard Spanish finance in a more favourable light merely 
because she manages to obtain a temporary relief by means 
of a small loan is to us surprising. Her position, although 
simple enough in its calamity, does not appear to be 
thoroughly understood. At the beginning of the war she 
had in hand about thirty millions sterling worth of Cuban 
bonds, the main part of which were ear-marked for conver- 
sion purposes. The conversion project was cast to the 
winds, and these bonds have been borrowed on and parted 
with at a heavy loss. In the earlier part of the war they 
were worth 101, but they have since been sold at ever 
diminishing prices, and 86 has been touched. What Spain 
really has in hand now is about three millions sterling. 
The war has cost her some twenty-eight millions and 
continues to cost some two and a quarter millions a month. 
As soon as the Cortes meet this spring the Government will 
have to ask for authorisation to raise another heavy loan, 
and also to increase taxation to pay interest upon the loan 
and upon the vast sums which have already been expended. 
It passes comprehension, therefore, why the question of a 
temporary advance should have any effect whatever upon 
the market. At all events, whilst jobbers may mark prices 
up and down, and the big finance houses manipulate 
prices to their hearts’ content, the investor should stand 
aloof, indulging in amused wonder as to where it will all 
end, 


There does not appear to be anything very promising in 
the outlook for American railroads under the rule of the 
new Protectionist President, even although it is authorita- 
tively denied that there is any idea of a receivership for 
the Missouri Pacific. The various statements which the 
President has made on his advent to office seem to have 
been favourably received in Wall Street, so far as market 
operators are concerned. He is for peace, they say, and 
that seems true enough ; he is for a bimetallic conference, 
and that does not matter, for even if he ever gets it, it will 
come to nothing ; he is also for a heavy tariff, and there's. 
the rub. It will restrict trade, and with trade the earnings. 
of the railroads. The worst of it is that there is no hope 
that the tariff can put the finances of the country on a 
satisfactory basis. Bad as they are, they have, if anything, 
been improving under the comparative moderation of the 
Wilson scale of import duties. In 1893-4 the expenditure 
of the United States exceeded the income by no less than 
fourteen millions sterling. In 1894-5 the deficit was eight 
and a half millions sterling, and in 1895-6 five millions 
sterling. A heavier tariff can scarcely abolish such deficit, 
even if indeed it does not augment it. The remedy lies. 
not in restricting the trade of the country by protection, 
but in replacing extravagance by economy, in abstaining 
from the luxury of indulging in fallacious financial experi- 
ments, and in reforming the state of chaos into which those 
experiments have dragged the currency. The rush of 
imports into America in anticipation of the higher tariff 
may temporarily benefit the railroads by swelling the 
receipts, and prices may accordingly reach a higher level 
and some activity be infused into the present stagnant 
markets. But it will be well to remember that the 
advantage is of an ephemeral nature, and that permanent 
economic conditions are unfavourable. 


In the South African mining market no ore has been 
able to gather up the apples scattered from the upset cart, 
to utilise a Rhodes-revived simile. There they lie neglected 
and shunned. Even the good news from Robinson Deep 
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has left Kaffir shares a dead letter. It seems further 
evidence of the continuity of the banket-bed. Last July 
No. 2 shaft cut the south reef 3,100 feet from the outcrop 
at a depth of 1,806 feet, and now No. | shaft has cut the 
same reef 3,900 feet from the outcrop at a depth of 3,290 
feet. But the attention of the market has not been fixed 
so much upon deep level prospects, or upon the returns of 
the mines, as upon a prophetic picture cleverly sketched 
in black and white by an artistic member representing 
President Kruger seated on a barrel of dynamite which Mr. 
Rhodes seems inclined to explode. It is literally the writing 
on the wall, although Chartered keep firm under the prevail- 
ing impression that Mr. Rhodes intends to devote at least 
the remaining months of this year to the development of 
the British South Africa Company’s territory. Copper 
shares have been a little depressed, but the mid-monthly 
statisties of the metal show an increase of 1,700 tons in 
visible supply, the supplies, amounting to 8,116 tons, having 
by that amount exceeded the deliveries, and the price having 
fallen some fifteen shillings since the beginning of the 
month. But previous statistics have been so good that a 
little falling off need not cause uneasiness. 


It is not easily explicable why the shares of the Indian 
mining Companies remain so much neglected in the market. 
It must be thought that whilst South African mines are 
under the Krugerian cloud, and while Westralians are 
being tabooed because of the dividend delay and the initial 
difficulties of the industry, the attention of mining specula- 
tors would be turned to the Dependency. There are always 
those who will speculate in mines, and in India they have a 
wider field than is generally recognised. Such shares as 
Nine Reefs, Kadur, Mysore, and Mysore Reefs are almost 
at rubbish prices, and they hold out at least as much 
promise as shares similarly situated in the Kafltir and 
Westralian markets. Of a higher class are Nundydroog 
and Ooregum, which possibly, if not probably, may do 
better things in the near future; and more promising 
still are Champion Reefs, which look quite cheap. Then 
comes the prince of the Indian market, the great Mysore 
itself, which has this week issued its report. For the past 
year the distributed profits have amounted to the desirable 
hundred per cent. on the capital. The shares at 44, of 
course, stand at a high premium. But they are by no 
means high when the yield is taken into account, and are 
very low compared with most other mines of similar 
prospects in other parts of the world more favoured by 
the mining investor. The profits of the Mysore have been 
high, but there seems no reason to anticipate that they will 
not be maintained, or even that they will not be enhanced, 
judging by the condition of the mine as reported by the 
management. ‘The directorate has earned for itself the 
character of being peculiarly conservative, judged by the 
usual mining standard; if not, indeed, ultra-conservative. 
<m the whole, the Indian mining market appears to have 
latent possibilities. 


Could all Westralian mines but prove themselves Great 
Boulders the market would indeed be a happy one; as it is, 
the report which has appeared within the past few days 
gives hope that Westralian mining is not such a fiasco as 
in some quarters seems to be supposed. It is believed that 
the richness of the Great Boulder property was accidentally 
<dliscovere] some time after the company had been tloated ; 
that the real reef was found at some distance from where 
the original experts had reported it to be. The interesting 
story with its dash of comic romance may some day be told. 
But, however all this may be, that the mine was well worth 
the working is now placed beyond doubt; it has already 
returned to its shareholders their capital. The work in the 
past year enabled it to do this, resulting as it did in a profit 
of £167,542. 


We took leave last week to present an adverse view of 
the prospectus of Apollinaris and Johannis, Limited, and 
assuredly that company, whatever its prospects, has made 
an unpropitious start. Carping critics are pointing out, 
not without reason, that although the Company has been 
floated, the Johannis shareholders have not yet ratified the 
sale of their assets. If they liked, which they will not, the 
whole flotation could be rendered null and void by the 
rejection of the necessary resolution at the meeting to be 
held in the middle of next week—an inconvenient carry- 


over day, by the way, in the wilds of Holborn. The posi 
tion of affairs is unbusinesslike. Events amongst the other 
companies of the Miscellaneous market have been few and 
of little importance. Liverpool, moving with the flowing tide, 
has decided to municipally take over the local tramway 
company. When the purchase price was announced, it was 
found to be higher than the market expected, and the 
shares of the Company accordingly rose with a rush. Con- 
gratulations all round have characterised the meeting of the 
Linotype Company, which now appears to be on a satisfac- 
tory basis. The Lagunas Company has declared a dividend 
which had been fully discounted by the market, and in any 
case it should tempt no one to dabble in nitrate shares, 
which, owing for one thing to the probable failure of the 
combination for the restriction of output, are ina precarious 
condition. 


Voluminous circulars in the Hotchkiss embroglio still 
litter the city, as they have been doing for months past. 
Out of the labyrinth of reconstruction schemes, however, a 
definite point has at last been reached. The heavy decline 
in the profits of the Company in a year which has, unfor 
tunately, been particularly propitious for the manufacturers 
of arms and armaments, seems to have converted the 
disputants from the preaching of theory to the practise of a 
detinite policy. The Trust Companies which represent the 
shareholders now declare for the appointment at the forth- 
coming meeting of a committee of investigation. Unless the 
directors accept the appointment of such committee at the 
meeting, the agitators will attempt to put three nominees of 
their own on the board. These three gentlemen are Mr. 
Frederick Walker, Mr. Sinclair Macleay, and Mr. Claude 
Bishop. They represent Trust Company finance reformed 
and unreformed, and have been hastily nominated rather to 
hold the position and to bring the directors to terms than 
to manage the Company. They are by no means ordnance 
men. We should prefer, therefore, that the Hotchkiss 
directors submit to the proposed committee of investigation. 

Some New Issves. 

There will, iD all probability, some day be a big crash 
amongst these Western financial and trust institutions, 
judging by precedent, although at the moment they may 
flourish like the green bay tree. Their interests are so 
intertwined the one with the other that if one goes they will 
probably suecumb like a card house—or say like the 
industrial trust companies, on which type they are 
formed, succumbed a few years ago. Mr. George 
Wreford, the late Senior Ofticial Receiver, — figures 
largely on the board of the West AUSTRALIAN 
Joint Srock Trust AND FINANCE Corporation, but of course 
it is Mr. Horatio Bottomley’s Company. It is issuing 
£50,000 more capital, for which the only reason vouchsated 
is that it will ‘facilitate the carrying out of a large 
amount of new and profitable business now open to tne 
Company. During its short career the West Australian 
Joint Stock Trust has made large profits, especially on 
paper, and it may goon making large profits. But those 
who trust their money to it are participating in something 
like a blind pool, and we can only hope they will not be 
rudely awakened. 


There is nowadays a temptation to the promoter to en- 
deavour to float hotels not merely when desirable proper- 
ties, suitable for the application of the limited liability 
principle, are offered, but whenever he can get hold of any- 
thing anywhere which is likely to meet the present fashion- 
able demand for such concerns. The prospectus of the 
Riwier’s AND Lowestorr Horens, Limrrep, which is at the 
present moment before the public, opens with the statement 
that Ridler’s Hotel is situated close to Holborn Viaduct 
and near the Law Courts. Unless it is a very extensive 
property, either the Viaduct or the Law Courts must have 
moved. We sincerely trust that none of the other state- 
ments in the prospectus are of this wide character. Ridler’s 
Hotel should know its London better, as it has existed here, 
the prospectus says, for two hundred years. Its age, how- 
ever, stands it in no good stead, for it is to be demolished 
forthwith, and replaced by one of those gigantic concerns 
which are speculations in the last degree, as we imagine the 
Cecil people have found out. For Ridler’s Hotel, wherever 
it is, and two Lowestoft hotels, the purchase price is 
£121,600, although there is no valuation, so easily obtain- 
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able, to show that they are worth it. The profits are certi- 
fied for one meagre year at £7,947. It would take £3,200 
to pay the interest on the proposed debentures, and £2,750 
to pay the dividend on the proposed preference shares, leav- 
less than three per cent. for the proposed ordinary shares, 
even if we allow nothing for the salary of the manager. 
Under all the circumstances it does not seem of much use 
to enter into the vague anticipations of what the profits 
may be when Ridler’s Hotel, which the investor is asked to 
try, is pulled down and supplanted by another. 


This can searcely be called an era of old banks, but much 
less is it an era of new banks. The long-established respect- 
able, easy-going private institutions are rapidly becoming 
absorbed by their more modern enterprising joint-stock con- 
temporaries. The result is a combination of venerable 
repute with powerful enterprise which suflices to provide 
all that is required for the attraction of credit. It is as 
wofully late in the day to establish a new and untried 
bank as it is to establish a new and untried insurance 
company. It was, therefore, with considerable surprise 
that the business community suddenly learnt this week of 
the determination of some estimable Birmingham gentle- 
men to try What can only be described as a hazardous 
experiment. They labour under the impression, and they 
desire others to labour under the impression, that Birming- 
ham wants a new bank. The amalgamation of local 
banks, they say, during recent years, has so reduced the 
number of banking institutions in the city of Birmingham 
as to afford a favourable opportunity, as well as ample 
scope, for the establishment of another local bank. We 
take leave to doubt if the amalgamation of local banks has 
reduced the number at all; there is at all events no evi- 
dence in the prospectus that any of them have been closed, 
although of course they remain as branches instead of 
individual institutions. | We presume the provisional com- 
mittee which is responsible for the new scheme is aware 
that there are no fewer than forty-four banking offices in the 
city of Birmingham. Three banks have their head offices 
there, including Lloyd’s, which has nineteen branches 
besides ; the London and Midland has ten branches, and 
even the Bank of England itself is represented by a branch. 
The Ciry or Brruincuam Bank will make the forty-fifth 
office, and it will undoubtedly, with its puny initial capital 
of £100,000, be the weakest of the lot. It is absurd to 
suppose that the eight powerful banking companies 
which already exist have left any such field for bank- 
ing business uncovered as the provisional committee 
of the City of Birmingham Bank imagine they 
see. The assumption of an amalgamated form by the 
existing institutions has strengthened, not weakened them, 
and has enabled them to offer facilities to the public cal- 
culated to be severely detrimental to any fresh competitor 
who may have the temerity to poach upon their preserves. 
For instance, with their branches in London and the 
provinces, they are enabled to transfer their immense work- 
ing funds from one centre to another, wherever it may be 
most required, and thus they can take advantage of the 
varying conditions throughout the country, and earn 
satisfactory dividends for their shareholders, whilst a small 
bank restricted to one narrow field has to face all the un- 
certainties of the fluctuating prosperity of that field. One 
would rather be a shareholder in Whiteley’s than in a 
chandler’s shop next door, even if the former may be 
deemed less of a local institution than the latter. The 
members of the provisional committee of the City of 
Birmingham Bank deserve well for their courage, and we 
hope they will pull along somehow. They may, but they do 
not make out a very convincing case in their prospectus. 


Cycles, needles, and fish-hooks are the staples of the 
interesting companies whose lists close to-day, They are 
all invaluable, if somewhat incongruous, commodities in 
their way, and Hanman’s CycLeE anpD NEEDLE Company is 
to be congratulated upon the breadth of its character. It 
is, unfortunately, one of those companies in which all the 
directors are interested in the sale of something or other to 
the public, or rather to themselves as representing the 
public. It is awkward that by the law of the land they 
have accordingly all to join the board after allotment. The 
profits of one of the cycle departments to be taken over 
are certified to have amounted for eight months and a half 
to the sum of £4,158 6s. 10d.—it is well to be explicit as to 
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the pence when the amount is so smal]. That is the extent 
of the profit certificate, and the capital is a good round 
£100,000, The profits of the other cycle department and 
the needle department are estimated by the directors at 
£3,500, but what the profit upon the fish-hooks amounts 
to we are unable to discover. The buildings, the plant, the 
machinery, and so on, are valued at £54,391 6s. 5d., and 
for this property the owners are charging themselves as 
directors of the company the sum of £105,000. Only 
it is with the money of the public, not with their own, 
that they are to pay themselves. They guarantee a dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares for one year. If 
the company can earn this the guarantee is a farce ; if it 
cannot . We have omitted to mention that over and 
above the capital of £100,000, there is an issue of £25,000 
debentures. But really it does not matter. 


THe West Australian Jornt Stock Trust anp Frvance 
Corporation, Limirep, was formed in November, 1895, 
with a Capital of £250,000, divided into 245,000 Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each, and 5,000 Founders’ Shares of £1 each, 
to carry on the usual business of a Financial Corporation, 
particularly in Western Australia. Four interim dividends. 
at the rate of 100 per cent. per annum have been paid since 
its formation, and the Company is now making an issue of 
50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at a premium of £1 10s. 
per share, Of the nominal Capital, 100,000 of the Ordinary 
Shares had already previously been subscribed and allotted, 
together with the whole of the Founders’ Shares. The 
latter, it should be remarked, take no profits in any year 
until after the Ordinary Shares have received 10 per cent. 
All surplus profits distributed are equally divided between 
the holders of the Ordinary and of the Founders’ Shares. 

TRAFFORD Park Estates, Limirep, has been formed with 
a capital of £650,000, divided into 650,000 Ordinary Shares. 
of £1 each, to acquire and develop the Trafford Park 
Estate, Manchester; 550,000 of the shares have been 
issued fully paid, and are held by the Directors and their 
friends. The Chairman, Mr. E. 'T. Hooley, who is the vendor 
of the Estate of the Company, has agreed to provide 
£100,000 working Capital, and has applied for and had 
allotted to him the remaining 100,000 Shares for this purpose. 
The present issue consists of £550,000 First Debentures at 
par, in 3,500 Registered Debentures of £100 each, bearing 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum, secured by Trust Deed, 
and constituting a first charge upon the Estate and 
Property of the Company, and transferable by ordinary 
form of Debenture transfer. The Company have power to 
redeem the whole or any part of the Debentures at any 
time after January Ist, 1902, at £105 per cent. on giving 
six months’ notice of their intention to do so, The Sub- 
scription List will open on Monday, March 22nd, 1897, and 
close on or before Thursday, March 25th, 1897, at 4 
o'clock, for town and country. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROTESTANT ARCHBISHOPS IN DEFENCE OF 

ANGLICAN ORDERS. 
To the Editor of Tue Britisn Review. 

Sir,—The writer of the very interesting article n Tue 
British Review of March 13th, on ‘“ Protestant Arch- 
bishops in Defence of Anglican Orders,” argues that 
according to the preface to the Anglican Ordinal “ no man 
must presume to execute the offices of a priest, until he 
has been recognised by persons in legitimate authority as 
possessing such qualities as are requisite for their execution. 
That is to say, he must be known to possess these qualities 
first, and then be ordained afterwards. The Roman doctrine 
is precisely the reverse of this. The qualities requisite for 
a priest are, according to Rome, possessed by nobody, no 
matter how holy, until they are communicated to him 
miraculously, or, as we may say, magically, by the Bishop.” 

But the passage in the Preface on which the writer 
relies (“It is evident . . . that from the Apostles’ time 
there hath been these orders of ministers in Christ’s 
Church, bishops, priests, and deacons; which offices were 
evermore had in such reverend estimation that no man 
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might, by his own private authority, presume to execute 
any of them, except he were first called, tried, examined, 
and known to have such qualities as were requisite for the 
same ”) ought not to be torn from its context. 

As a matter of fact, the passage proceeds as follows: 
‘and also by publick prayer with imposition of hands were 
approved and admitted thereunto by lawful authority.” 

Moreover, we find a few lines lower down in the Preface 
what is meant by the “qualities requisite for the same,” 
for we read, “The Bishop, knowing either by himself, or 
by suflicient testimony, any person to be a man of virtuous 
eonversation, and without crime; and after examination 
and tria/, finding him learned in the Latin tongue, and 
sufliciently instructed in holy Seripture, may .. . admit 
him a deacon.” Similarly in the case of:priests and bishops, 
the candidates for Ordination and Consecration respectively 
are examined as to their orthodoxy, ete. 

Surely the Church of Rome, equally with the Chureh of 
England, requires that only duly qualified candidates 
should be admitted to Holy Orders ; and this is all that the 
passage quoted by the writer means or can mean. 

The article continues : * The Anglican ‘ Preface’ says, as 
clearly as words can say, that Anglican ordination is 
fundamentally nothing more than the selection of a chureh- 
warden on account of his satisfactory character. It 
obviously does not imply, and was not meant to imply, the 
possession by the priest of any miraculous powers of for- 
giving sins. . . .” (') 

Has the writer of this sentence ever seen the Ordinal ? 

A priest in the Chureh of England is ordained in the 
following form: “ Receive the Holy Ghost for the Oftice 
and Work of a Priest in the Church of God, now committed 
unto thee by the Imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou 
dost Sorgive, they are Sorgive n: and whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained. And be thou a faithful Dispenser 
of the Word of God, and of His holy Sacraments ; in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 

Ghost. Amen.” 

It may be answered that this is in the Body of the 
Ordinal, not in the Preface. But your readers will agree 
with me that it is not fair to discuss the one apart from 
the other.—I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
A LAYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 








LITERATURE. 


TWO ASPECTS OF STYLE. 
] ITERARY style is a subject that is always fresn. 

4 Already in THe British Review we have reterred to 
it more than once. On the last occasion when we did so 
we occupied ourself in pointing out that written language, 
as an art, was distinguished from spoken language, by the 
fact that, in order to make itself an equivalent for spe ech, 
it was obliged to have certain niceties of vocabulary, 
rhythm, and structure, as compensation for the qualities 
which it loses by not being spoken. We propose now to 
point out that not only is it the function of literary style to 
restore to words what the ny. lose by bei 1ng detached from the 
man who uses them, but that the very conditions which 
render literary style necessary enables it to do more than 
this. 

All literature is, in a certain sense, a monologue. The 
writer is not helped out, as the speaker is in conversation, 
by interlocutors, who, if he is obscure, will question him so 
as to elucidate his meaning. Everything he wants to say 
must be arranged beforehand with an art which, in conver- 
sation, is at once impossible and unnecessary. But the 
conditions under which the writer works not only require 
this added intellectual care, in order to make the written 
thought equally forcible with the spoken thought, but they 
enable the written thought to become a great deal more 
forcible and clearer. If it were not for writing, thought, 
in many of its domains, would be as powerless to develop 
itself as mathematics without the aid of numerals ; and 
with the development of thought which makes writing 
possible there is a corresponding development of nicety in 
the written language which expresses it. And precisely 
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the same thing is true with regard to feeling. Just as by 
the aid of writing our thoughts deve ‘lop themselves, so by 
the aid of writing our feelings reveal themselves. We 
learn to understand subtle shades and distinctions in 
them, which unless writing arrested them, we should be 
as unable to see as we are to see the pencilling on the 
wings of a flying bird. And with this acuter sight which 
written language makes possible for us, the powers of 
written language to express what we see increase. In the 
undisturbed atmosphere through which the voice of literature 
vibrates, cadences, phrases, and even single words show 
subtle siguificances which in ordinary speech are imper 
ceptible, and come to say more than speech of the most 
impassioned kind, because the writer is more conscious than 
the speaker of what the speaker wishes to express. Let 
any man, for instance, with acute feelings for the beauty 
of nature, or for the charm of old cities, and the spec- 
tacle of foreign erowds, try to tell a e mmpanion at the 
moment what such sights say to him, and he will find him 
self, as a rule, unable to express himself adequately, not 
merely because, at a moment’s notice, it is ditticult to say 
what he means, but because it is diftieult to know what he 
means ; and Jet him choose, under such conditions, what 
phrases he will, he will find, when he looks into his net of 
words, that the larger part of his meaning, and the subtlest 
part, has escaped from it. To capture this, he will have to 
weave a finer snare, and follow the shy fugitive through 
many regious of his mind ; but when the capture is effected, 
then his words will hold in them, more than any words 
could have held which he would possibly have uttered at 
the time, even with all the adjuncts of expression and voie 
to aid them. 

Written words, as distinguished from spoken words, have 
got another function. When a man is communicating his 
meaning to others, no matter by what means, he does 
so with the desire, not, perhaps, always of giving them 
unmixed pleasure, but, at all events, of pleasing them suf- 
ficiently to make them listen attentively to him. That is 
to suy, he wishes not only to express his meaning, but to 
commend his meaning. He wishes to impart to it some 
thing that shall arrest or charm those even to whom it may 
be itself distasteful ; and this wish, so inevitable on the part 
of the writer, is the parent of qualities in style, which are 
distinct in aim and origin from any of those already men 
tioned, but which are, perhaps, those most familiar to the 
mind of the ordinary critic. They consist of such qualities 
as elasticity, grace, and balance, and those beauties which 
in style correspond with ornament in architecture, or with 
the illuminated initials in Medieval caligraphy. All these 
will, of course, bear a certain relation to the meaning, and 
change in accordance with it; but they do not alter it or 
affect it, except by giving a charm to it, which has nothing 
to do with any of its finer shades, and might, out of a dozen 
meanings, fit one as well as another. The mind, with 
regard to writing, has a sense of proportion and grouping, 
just as the eve has with regard to painting and architecture ; 
and the pleasure which arises when this sense is satisfied, 
though it seduces us into lingering over the writer’s meaning, 
has no more to do with it than the mere charm in the 
comp sition of an historical picture depends on whether the 
principal figure in it is Hannibal or the Duke of Wellington. 
And the same thing holds good of the movement and the 
cadence of sentences. We all know that whether the written 
words are read aloud or not, they always, though in varying 
degrees, affect the reader as if they were so, He not only 
sees what he reads, but hears it. In just the same way, 
whether they are read aloud or not, they affect the reader's 
voice, as though he were actually uttering them. Hence, 
st yle is susceptible of a special set of excellences, seductions, 
luxuries, according to the success with which by flattering 
and exciting the ear, by giving the voice and lungs alter- 
nate rest and exercise, and rightly arranging the places at 
which rest is to be taken, the mere act, whether real or 
imaginary, of uttering the sentences, becomes in itself an 
excitement, and exhilaration, and a pleasure. It is accord- 
ing to the presence or absence of these qualities that a man 
instinctively calls a style light or heavy, dull or sparkling, 
a style that one has to struggle with, or a style that carries 
one on, 

And now let us pause at last and consider style as a 
whole. We shall realise best what it is, by supposing 
ourselves to be considering it in its perfection. Perfect 
style then, or the ideal style, whichever we like to call it, 
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though the details of its perfection may be of a wholly 
incalculable variety, can yet be described generally in 
terms that will apply to every case. Ideal style is 
language manipulated in such a way by art, that it will 
perform three functions of which ordinary speech is 
incapable, and which may be described severally as intel- 
lectual, emotional, and wxsthetic. The intellectual function 
is to represent not thought only, but prolonged thought ; 
its emotional function is to express not feeling only, but feel- 
ing understood and analysed ; and its esthetic function is so 
to do both these things that the mere representation shall 
itself delight and fascinate, quite independently of the 
interest of the thoughts and feelings represented. 

Such, then, being the delicacy and complexity of the 
things which style has to convey, and such being the 
subtlety of the charms with which the ideal style will be 
invested, it will be easy to realise, a little more in detail, 
the kind of niceties in language by which these effects are 
achieved, These niceties may be classified under two broad 
headings—accuracy and beauty, each of which, as we 
shall see, includes many things. By accuracy we mean 
fidelity to the writer’s meaning—even to the minutest and 
most elusive shades of it; and, as will be clear from what 
has been said already, a writer’s meaning includes things 
which are of three kinds—first, the individual things, 
whether material, such as a man, or a church-tower, or : 
torpedo-boat ; OF immaterial, such as humour, religion’ 
or respectability : secondly, the relations—-often extremely 
complex—-which the writer conceives to exist between these 
individual things; and thirdly, his own attitude towards 
these things and their relations as conceived by him—his 
attitude of tenderness, or bitterness, of devoutness, of 
enthusiasm, or of calm. With regard to all these things, 
the sole virtue which style can possess is accuracy. We 
mean the fidelity of noun, adjective, or verb to the thing 
present in the writer's thought or imagination, to the 
precise temper in which he thinks it, and the precise aspect 
under which he imagines it. And, indeed, if writers wrote 
for themselves only, and were to be their own sole readers, 
accuracy of an elaborate and perfect kind like this, would be 
theonly merit and beauty which the most perfect style would 
require, and any other would be superfluous. Its not being 
superfluous is due to the reasons already stated—that the 
aim of the writer is not only to express his meaning in a 
way that shall represent it perfectly for himself, but to 
express it in a way that shall commend it to the attention 
of others, and shall make the process of attending to it a 
pleasure even for those who may not find it a profit. In 
other words, what we have called beauty of style, as dis- 
tinct from accuracy, is a quality which exists primarily 
for the sake of the reader, and is to be judged of by its 
relation to him, just as accuracy of style is to be judged of 
by its relation to the writer. Writing, in this connection, 
may be compared to a painted window, which the writer 
sees from the inside and the readers see from the outside ; 
and the writer has to illuminate it with some artificial 
light, so that the readers may see the colours, which to him 
are visible without it. 


THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. 


The Fall of the Congo Arabs. By 8. L. Hinpe. London: 
Methuen & Co. 
\ THENEVER the history of the “Scramble for Africa” 
comes to be written, Mr. Hinde’s narrative of the 
downfall of the Congo Arabs will furnish a valuable contri- 
bution to a very little known chapter of African history. Mr. 
Hinde tells us very little about himself, but we gather in- 
cidentally that he had studied medicine in England, that he 
had been at one time in the service of the British East Africs 
Company, that in 1891 he was engaged by the Congo Free 
State to accompany the expedition against the Arab slave 
traders, of whom Tippu Tib was the real, if not the nominal 
chief, 

li Mr. Hinde’s views are correct, the internal slave trade of the 
Dark Continent is an institution of recent date. According to 
his theory, the Arabs, though they had long had settlements 
on the East Coast, never penetrated far into the interior 
of Central Africa till some two generations ago. The 
success of the clove plantations in the island of Pemba created 
a demand for slave labour, and the Arab merchants of Zanzi- 
bar found their advantage in making raids into the unknown 
Hinterland in order to collect ivory and capture slaves. 
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Gradually these Arab adventurers founded settlements south 
of the Equatorial Lakes, which became at once centres of the 
ivory and slave trades, as well as outposts of Islam. At the 
time when the Congo Free State was established an enormous 
tract of country, between the Congo and the Lake districts, 
was more or less under Mahometan rule, the native chiefs 
having been either converted to Islam or having been reduced 
toa sort of vassalage. Naturally enough, the Arab rulers 
objected to the acquisition of their territory by the Belgian 
Company, the more so when they discovered that the Com- 
pany was about to interfere with the trades by which they 
gained their livelihood—the hunting of elephants and the 
capturing of slaves. Wars conducted with varying fortunes 
took place between the Belgians and the Arabs ; and when Mr. 
Stanley undertook the virtual administration of the Free 
State, he came to the conclusion that the best arrangement for 
the Company was to appoint Tippu Tib, the king of the slave 
traders, State Governor of the Stanley Falls district. The ex- 
periment did not prove satisfactory. Tippu Tib was suspected, 
with or without justice, of intriguing against the Company. 
His son Sefu, the chief of Kasongo, invaded the Free State 
territory, and the forces of the Company, which consisted 
chiefly of blacks, ofticered by Belgians, and commanded by 
Baron Dhanis, undertook a campaign, which, after two years’ 
tighting, ended in the complete overthrow of Arab dominion in 
the eastern district lying within the sphere of influence of the 
Congo Free State. 

We are inclined to think ourselves that the rule of the Arabs 
in Central Africa commenced at a much earlier date than that 
assigned to it by Mr. Hinde. The Arabs were always a roam- 
ing race, and, especially in the militant days of Islam, they 
carried the standard of the Prophet far and wide, waging war 
against idolaters, converting the infidels by force, or enslaving 
them if they were unwilling to accept the creed that there is 
one God and Mahomet is his prophet ; and, unlike the Turks 
and Tartars, civilising the countries which they conquered. It 
is doubtless true that the slave trade of Central Africa never 
assumed large proportions until it paid the Arabs to employ 
slaves as beasts of burden in order to carry ivory down to the 
Nile or the Red Sea. But the Arab settlements existed as 
marts for ivory and slaves long before the white explorers had 
ever set their faces in the Dark Continent. Our national 
detestation of slavery and the slave trade ought not to blind 
us to the fact that the Arab slave traders, whatever their 
motives may have been, did succeed in raising large numbers 
of the native tribes to the highest degree of civilisation to 
which they have ever as yet shown themselves capable of 
attaining. Dr. Hinde, though naturally his sympathies are 
on the side of the Belgians, does full justice to the extra- 
ordinary progress the parts of Central Africa he.traversed had 
made under Arab rule. 

Kasongo was a much finer town than even the grand old slave capital 
Nyangwe. During the siege of Nyangwe, the taking of which was 
more or less expected, the inhabitants had time to carry off all valuables, 
and even furniture, to places of safety. At Kasongo, however, it was 
different. We rushed into the town so suddenly that everything was 
left in situ. Our whole force found new outfits, and even the common 
soldiers slept on silk and satin mattresses, in carved beds with silk 


mosquito curtains. 
> * * « 


Here we found many European luxuries, the use of which we had 
almost forgotten . candles, sugar, matches, silver and glass goblets and 
decanters were in profusion, 

* * * * 

The granaries throughout the town were stocked with enormous 
quantities of rice, coffee, maize, and other food; the gardens were 
luxurious and well planted; and oranges, both sweet and bitter, guava, 
pomegranates, pineapples, and bananas abounded at every turn. 

The story of the campaign, which ended in the capture of all 
the Arab strongholds, is told with singular vividness and 
power, while the part played in it by the author is only 
referred to as illustrating the character of the military opera- 
tions. We confess that, having an ingrained scepticism as to 
the strict veracity of all narratives of African travel, we find it 
rather difficult to pin our faith to the absolute accuracy of 
some of Dr. Hinde’s statements. Still, making allowance for 
the exaggeration which seems inseparable from African ex- 
ploration, we feel great confidence in the fairness and good 
sense of Dr. Hinde’s views. We could wish, therefore, he had 
told us his own opinion as to the extent to which the Congo Free 
State has succeeded in doing for their possessions what Eng- 
land has succeeded in doing with her possessions in all parts of 
the globe. From his studious reticence on this subject, we 
incline to think his opinion, if expressed, would not be favour- 
able. But this is only an inference on our part. It is also 
fair to say that Dr. Hinde’s experiences seem inconsistent with 
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the charges of incompetence, brutality, and corruption which, 
in certain quarters, have been brought so freely against the 
Officials of the Congo Free State. Of his personal acquaintances 
in the expedition he speaks in the highest terms. There is no 
allusion to Mr. Stokes’ execution by Captain Lothaire, which 
must have taken place some time after Dr. Hinde quitted 
Africa. But having been with Captain Lothaire in action, he 
speaks of his fellow-officer in terms which no Englishman 
would be likely to employ if he took quite the same view of 
the Captain’s conduct as that usually taken in this country of 
a critical period of the campaign when the Company’s forces 
were sorely in need of reinforcements. Dr. Hinde writes 
thus : 

On the 8th of January we were surprised and delighted by the arrival 
of Commandant Lothaire with a strong contingent of soldiers from 
Bangala and two smart officers. He had outrun the courier; in fact, 
Dhanis had not even hoped to get an answer to the requisition he had 
sent to him for another fortnight. One need hardly emphasise the con- 
trast between Chaltin’s action and Lothaire’s, the same demand having 
been sent to both. Lothaire immediately departed with two hundred 
men to join de Wouters, and within two days they had established them- 
selves in a position three hundred yards from Rumaliza’s own boma and 
between it and his first advanced boma, our men being thus in a position 
to annoy both. Rumaliza, under the impression that they were simply 
reconnoitring, did not attack them until their camp was established, and 
partly fortified, in a deserted village, the huts of which, being made with 
clay walls, were a very useful protection from rifle fire. 

* ” * * 

On the 18th of January a column was despatched after Rumaliza, 
under Commandant Lothaire and Captains de Wouters and Doorme. By 
a forced march they surprised Kabambari on the 25th of January, arriving 
at the outskirts of the town at four o’clock in the afternoon, and rushing 
into it before the Arabs had time even to shut the gates. The natives 
and slaves in the surrounding fields were, meanwhile, looking on in 
apathetic indifference at their arrival. This easily achieved success may 
be attributed to the excellent policy which the Comniandant Dhanis had 
pursued throughout the whole campaign, in never allowing the natives 
to be interfered with or molested unless they actually attacked us under 
the Arab flag. The natives throughout the whole country had got to 
know this, and, on Lothaire’s approach, instead of flying terror-stricken 
into the town, they simply watched with curiosity our troops passing. 

Probably, however, the part of this book which will attract 
most attention are the narratives of cannibalism. The writer's 
theory is given in the following passage : 

The question of cannibalism in Africa has been very little discussed ; 
the great travellers, such as Livingstone, Cameron, Stanley, and Wiss- 
mann, frequently refer in their works to the simple fact that the peoples 
they passed through were cannibals, but all details or statement of the 
causes that led to these references have usually been omitted. As 
travellers through an unknown continent, accompanied by an alien race 
or races, they were naturally not in touch with the people through whose 
countries they passed, who, when not actually hostile, remained in a 
state of armed neutrality. So far as I have been able to discover, nearly 
all the tribes inthe Congo Basin eitherare, or have been, cannibals; and 
among some of them the practice is on the increase. Races who until 
lately do not seem to have been cannibals, though situated in a country 
surrounded by cannibal races, have, from increased intercourse with 
their neighbours, learned to eat human flesh; for since the entry of 
Europeans into the country, greater facilities for travelling and greater 
safety for travellers have come about. Formerly the people who wandered 
from their own neighbourhood among the surrounding tribes were killed 
and eaten, and so did not return among their people to enlighten them by 
showing that human flesh was useful as an article of food. 


The stories by which Dr. Hinde illustrates this theory of his 
are of a very interesting though somewuat gruesome character. 
As we have said before, these stories, like all narratives of 
African adventure, are open to doubt. Indeed, the best criti- 
cism we could pass upon them is a remark which we once 
heard an American make to a fellow-countryman who had 
been recording some extraordinary adventures of his own by 
land and sea. “Sir, if it is exactly the same to you, I would 
sooner not believe that story of yours.” But in any case these 
experiences make good reading, and even if not absolutely 
veracious, detract in no way from the intrinsic value of a very 
interesting work. 


EUROPEAN THOUGHT OF THE CENTURY. 

A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Joun Taropore Merz. Vol. I. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 

N this volume Mr. J. T. Merz, who is known to students of 
philosophy as the author ofa monograph on Leibniz, pre- 
sents the world with the first instalment of a great undertaking ; 
so great, indeed, as to suggest to anyone who seriously reflects 
nits scope and range that it may well exceed the power of a 
single individual to accomplish. His undertaking is not hing 
less than to analyse and explain the whole achievement of 
thought, scientific, philosophical, and religious, in the century 
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now drawing to an end, of which we who live in it are accus- 
tomed to suppose that no similar period in human history 
offers so much activity in so many directions. The object of 
the whole work, as Mr. Merz declares, is philosophical ; in other 
words, its aim is to contribute something to the unification of 
thought ; to see the century, if possible, from a single point of 
view; to penetrate to the principle underlying all the 
manifestations of its intellectual energy. Convinced that 
this is the true task of the philosophical historian, he has felt 
the necessity of acquainting himself, at first hand, with the 
trains of reasoning by which, within this period, unity of 
thought has been partly or wholly attained in the separate 
branches of knowledge. These trains of reasoning provide a 
chart, showing the intellectual lines on which the century has 
proceeded, and affording a basis for the final unification of them 
all. If there is such an underlying unity as will realise the hope 
of philosophy, such a unity as may be discovered and expressed 
in a formula, it is only in a general review of the whole intel- 
lectual activity of the period that it is tobe found. The lines of 
its thought are elements in the complete character of the cen- 
tury, and the seeker after unity, if haply he may find it, must 
have mastered them with sufficient precision. To undertake 
such a task argues an intrepid courage ; to bring it to a suecess- 
ful conclusion would entitle a writer toa high place in the 
ranks both of historians and of philosophers. 

But even in an enterprise of this gigantic magnitude there 
must be some limits, and an indication of the method which is 
to guide Mr. Merz may be found in those which he observes. 
In the first place, European thought is here restricted to the 
thought embodied in the literature of France, Germany, and 
England ; and for a reason which is novel and interesting. 
Every person, says Mr. Merz, is his own best biographer ; 
similarly it seems to him, is every age, in a certain sense, its 
own best historian. The writer and his contemporaries, if only 
they go about their business in the right way, ought to know 
most of their own age. It is often held that contemporary writers 
are too much immersed in mere records, deal too frequently 
with special features, and are often too blind to the real trend 
of events or too prejudiced to recognise it. But nevertheless, 
contemporary records possess a unique value, and the future 
historian, when he sifts and combines them, adds a colour 
of his own. Most of our great historians, proceeds Mr. Merz, 
will probably be more interesting, centuries hence, as exhibit- 
ing special views, than as being faithful chroniclers. Where, 
however, the facts recorded and the mind which records them 
belong to one and the same age, each supplements the other, 
and the result isthe model history of a Thucydides, a Tacitus, 
or a Macchiavelli. Ifa value of this kind attaches to the con- 
temporary record of facts, how much more valuable ought the 
contemporary record of thought to prove ; especially if thought, 
as Mr. Merz urges in a fine passage, is co-extensive with the 
whole of the inner life of an age. 

The vague yearnings of thousands who never succeed either in satisfy« 
ing or expressing them, the hundreds of failures which never become 
known, the numberless desires which live only in the hearts of men or 
are painted only in their living features, the uncounted strivings after 
solutions of practical problems dictated by ambition or by want, the 
many hours spent by labourers of science in unsuccessful attempts to 
solve the riddles of nature—all these hidden and forgotten efforts form, 
indeed, the bulk of a nation’s thought, of which only a small fraction 
comes to the surface, or shows itself in the literature, science, poetry, art, 
and practical achievements of the age. . .. Philosophers tell us of the 
wastefulness of organic life, of the thousands of germs which perish, 
of the hnge volume of seed scattered uselessly. A similar fate seems 
to fall on the larger portion of intellectual and moral effort ; but here 
a deeper conviction tells us that it is not the sacrifice but the co-opera- 
tion of the many which makes the fewsucceed.... Who in after ages 
can write the history of this forgotten and hidden work of a nation ? 
Whose historical sense is delicate enough to feel where the pressure was 
greatest and the efforts longest ere the new life appeared, whose eye 
penetrating and discerning enough to follow up the dim streaks of 
twilight, dazzled as he must be by the blaze of the risen sun ? 


The period of which we may claim to have a personal know- 
ledge includes that of our parents, says Mr. Merz; they have 
used the ideas and thought of their lifetime to mould and 
train us in our infancy and childhood, and through them we 
are in touch with the generation previous to our own. A 
writer, then, whose memory carries him back to the middle of 
the century, and who embodies the schooling of the earlier half 
of it, can claim to possess some personal knowledge of the 
greater part of its thoughts and interests. » Such a possvssion 
Mr. Merz claims for himself, fortified by more than thirty years 
of study of the various intellectual movements which have 
borne fruit in that period. He is convinced that personal 
knowledge is the first element of success in such an undertaking 
as he attempts, and it is for this reason that he restricts his 
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purview to European thought. The tendencies of the culture 
of the New World called America he finds, as many of us find 
them, vague and enigmatical. For this reason, too, he selects 
only the central portion of European thought, the French, the 
German, the English, with which he has been in a measure 
enabled to identify himself. Nor can it be gainsaid that some 
such limitation, on whatever grounds it be defended, is an 
absolute necessity if the undertaking is to have even a possible 
chance of success. 

It is also to be observed that thought—the material with which 
Mr. Merz essays to deal—is not to be understood in his pages 
as a history of knowledge or science, or a record of political or 
industrial advance, but rather as the conscious aim and end 
of every intellectual movement of the time, the method of 
knowledge, the principle of criticism, the hidden treasure 
of literature, art, religion—in a word, the whole of the 
inner life and activity of the period. It is such activity 
that Mr. Merz understands by thought. It is a sense of the 
word that was, as he points out, first generally adopted by 
Carlyle. 

These limitations serve to give a character to Mr. Merz’s 
work, and at the same time to show how widely it differs from 
two literary undertakings of the century, which are naturally 
recalled by it, namely, Whewell’s MHistory of the Inductive 
Sciences, and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century. Whewell’s work dealt 
with a variety of subjects more or less cognate: Physical 
Science among the Greek philosophers, in Antiquity generally, in 
the Middle Ages,and in Modern times; Science in its mechanical, 
analytical, and organical features. Mr. Stephen's history dealt 
partly with Deism, and the arguments adduced by the Deistical 
and anti-Deistical writers, and partly with the moral 
philosophy and political theories of the period ; with a con- 
spicuous leaning to the sceptical position. It is obvious that 
Mr. Stephen’s range is small compared with Dr. Merz’s, though 
both use the word “ Thought ” to designate that of which they 
treat. Whewell, while largely metaphysical in his conceptions, 
did not extend his investigation to philosophy in the larger 
meaning of the term, nor, again, to that realm of intellectual 
activity which Mr. Merz calls religious ; in other words, that 
great body of “immethodical, undefined thought ” which is 
neither science nor philosophy, but exists as a very potent 
influence in the literature, the art, and the devout beliefs and 
feelings of every age. 

In explaining the limitations by which his undertaking is 
bound, Mr. Merz advances arguments which are open to two 
objections. If, as he urges, the historian who deals with the 
records of the past is apt to add a colour of his own, and to use 
them for the illustration of a subsequent theory, may not the 
same be said of the historian who would attempt to deal with 
the sum total of contemporary movements? The contemporary 
record of facts has, indeed, a peculiar value ; but its value is 
commonly determined by the minute, special, and exceptional 
acquaintance of the recorder with the kind of facts to which 
he confines his view. ‘The memoirs of a Greville or a 
Malmesbury may throw some light on the inner activity of a 
political movement, but none on a parallel movement in the 
sphere of science or religion. The recollections of a Mozley 
may give us an insight into the working of the Tractarian 
movement, but tell us nothing of the political reform which 
accompanied it. The contemporary record is valuable because 
it is particular, and the philosophical historian who deals with 
all the records of his age, if his faculties are not of a Titanic 
or superhuman complexion, must necessarily fail to impart 
to his own records the same degree of value. He cannot 
have personally experienced the same diversity and extent 
and degree of intellectual and moral activity as each chronicler 
in his own sphere has experienced and preserved. In a word, 
he must generalise, and to generalise is to start a theory, to add 
acolour. Goethe, for whom Mr. Merz entertains so just an 
admiration, has for all time described the imperfection in every 
attempt to express the thought or spirit of an age: 

Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 
Das ist im Grund der Herren eigner Geist, 
In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln. 


To no historian are these lines more applicable than to the 
historian of contemporary thought. If no man’s historical 
sense is delicate enough to perceive the inner and _ hidden 
activity of a past age, whose can adequately perform the same 
task for a present as complex as our own ? 

Then, again, it isa commonplace of criticism that no age 
can be understood by itself, but only in connection with what 
went before and what comes after it. Who in the times of the 
Reformation, or of the French Revolution, could clearly discern 
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the spirit of the age, determine the precise direction in which 
it was moving, or the actual as distinct from the logical 
consequence of its activity? There are in our time, as there 
have been in the past, philosophical historians who attempt a 
forecast of the future, in neglect of Aristotle’s dictum that it 
is a part of probability that many improbable things will 
happen. Mr. Merz, so far as he goes at present, reveals no such 
weakness, but he might do well to consider more carefully 
whether the spirit of the nineteenth century can be determined 
apart from the actual issue to which it will come in the 
twentieth. If, as Mr. Merz suggests, the understanding of the 
past is more likely to be attained by the help of contemporary 
narratives than by the efforts of the subsequent historian ; and 
if no age can be understood without a reference to the past, 
the labour of the historian appears to be endless, and the quest 
of historical truth a chimerical enterprise. 

The interest which will be aroused by Mr. Merz’s work must 
for the present, since only a fourth of it has appeared, centre 
in its general plan and conception. Some idea of its method 
may be gathered from the foregoing observations. It remains 
to state that the work is expected to be finished in four 
volumes ; the first two dealing with the scientific, the third 
with the philosophical, the fourth with the religious or “imme- 
thodical,” but none the less important thought of the century. 
The volume now published contains the introduction to the 
whole, as well as chapters on the Scientific spirit in France, 
Germany, and England, and on the Astronomical and Atomic 
views of Nature. The second volume, as the Preface states, 
will treat of Nature from the mechanical, the physical, the 
bivlogical, the statistical, and the psychophysical views of it, 
and will be brought to a conclusion by a concise account of the 
development of mathematical thought within the period. No 
information is given of the divisions and aspects in which the 
philosophical and religious thought of the century will be 
considered. It is plain that the value of the work will be 
largely determined by the treatment accorded to those sub- 
jects, and by the manner in which their development 
and that of science are shown to be interdependent and 
inseparable. 

So much for the main scheme of Mr. Merz’s undertaking. His 
introduction is in many respects a masterly performance, and it 
augurs well for the success of the whole. To attempt a discus- 
sion of any of the vexed points of science on which Mr. Merz 
touches in the later chapters of this first volume would carry us 
too far afield. In dealing with a work of this magnitude all 
that can be done in a brief review is to indicate its scope and 
method, and to point to some of the more obvious objections that 
may be taken toeither. That these objections may be overcome 
by the character and achievement of the work itself, when it 
appears as a finished whole, it would be idle to deny, for they 
are objections which confront the serious student of all history, 
and if they are evaded, it is commonly because the range is too 
small for them to find application; but that they may be 
successfully overcome must be the hearty desire of everyone 
who appreciates the labour, the courage, and the perseverance 
which such a work involves. 


A NOVEL BY A GENTLEMAN, 
Clarissa Furiosa. By W. E. Norris. London: Methuen. 


JT is somewhat difficult, perhaps, to gather from the census 

reports the precise number of persons in this country who 
write novels. Professional writers are classed together as 
“ authors, editors, and journalists ”; but when we find that in the 
Census of 1881 two of the persons who figured in this company 
were between the ages of five and ten years, it becomes evi- 
dent that “author” is a word which has a somewhat elastic 
definition. When we remember, further, that many, if not 
most, of the best authors only happen to be authors because 
they are much else besides, and would never think of describ- 
ing themselves by a name which has reference to only one 
amongst their pursuits, an additional vagueness is imparted to 
the information which the Census offers us. + We shall, how- 
ever, probably be not very wide of the mark, if we estimate 
our writers of books as something under six thousand persons, 
and the writers of novels as something under three thousand. 
This calculation will give us one novelist for every ten thousand 
persons. Let us next reflect on the fact that by far the larger 
number of our novelists deal with life in the higher classes of 
society, or in what has been called “the upper hundred thousand.” 
According to the principles of proportionate representation, 
“the upper hundred thousand ” will produce only ten novelists. 
In other words, not one novelist out of a hundred will belong, 
by birth or education, to the class which he or she affects to 
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describe. Without pledging ourselves to the exact accuracy ol 
our figures, we may at all events refer to the majority of our 
novels themselves, as a proof that our calculation is practi- 
cally and substantially correct. The average novel dealing 
with polite society is evidently written by a person who knows 
very little about it. Mr. Norris's novels are remarkable for 
this reason, if for no other, that they are the works of a man 
who is familiar with the life he writes about. He never affects 
the airs of an ultra-fashionable exclusive. Fashion, indeed, is 
a topic on which he hardly touches ; but he deals with the life 
of the upper classes as a whole, from cabinet ministers and 
leaders of London society down to the quieter county families, 
and the upper ranks of the clergy, with the ease, precision, and 
taste that come of familiar knowledge. In a great drama, 
or in a purely imaginative romance, this accurate social 
knowledge is not generally necessary. In such works Hector 
may be allowed to quote Aristotle ; inhabitants of Attica may 
be called Quince and Bottom; and Bohemia may be re- 
presented as being a maritime country. But in the novel of 
contemporary life, which purports to represent to us society as 
it actually is, social accuracy is, if not everything, at all events 
a first necessity. Mr. Norris accordingly, though he is not a 
profound philosopher, and makes no claim to possessing “ the 
vision and the faculty divine,” is nevertheless, as a novelist, 
very far superior to many writers whose natural gifts are more 
considerable. It is not only that he knows the manners, habits, 
and ways of speech of the classes he describes ; it is that he is 
imbued with the feelings, the judgments, the sense of social 
perspective, and the general sober wisdom, distinctive of the 
world to which these classes belong. He is thus not only a 
better painter of life, but a far truer social philosopher than 
those whose greater talents, undisciplined by practical ex- 
perience, do but lead them into the regions of exaggeration 
and hysteria. 

Mr. Norris's latest novel, which is one of the best he has 
written, is a striking illustration of the truth of the above re- 
marks. The heroine, Clarissa, isan heiress, the niece of a rich 
banker. The hero is Guy Lutterell, whose father, a Cabinet 
Minister, is a man of impaired fortune, and is deeply in the 
banker's debt. Lady Lutterell, with the tact of a gentle worldli- 
ness, contrives that her son and Clarissa shall be thrown to- 
gether at Pau ; and the desired result ensues at last—they are 
married. But when the first excitements of conjugal romance 
are over, the wife begins to find that she is not appreciated by 
herhusband, They have little in common ; and he gradually 
gives most of his time to the wives of the soldier-officers in the 
garrison town where they are quartered. Matters continue to 
grow more and more strained, and Clarissa fina lly insists ona 
separation. She sets up house by herself in London, and throws 
herself vehemently into the “new woman’ movement. 
Though her own life is what she would illogically have called 
‘*irreproachable,” she advocates the view that when sympathy 
and affection cease, the marriage vow should no longer be 
binding. She becomes the centre of a circle of fantastic syco- 
phants—mostly women of the kind who do not wear stays, 
and whose nobility of soul shows itself in their spectacles and 
their grotesque corffure. She writes “ progressive ” pamphlets ; 
she speaks on “ progressive platforms,” and is clever enough 
to make herself the laughing-stock of every section of society 
except that which is as silly, though not as clever, as 
herself. She is not separated from her husband judicially. 
She merely insists on living apart from him, in obedience to 
the highest principles ; and inflicts endless pain on him, her 
family, and herself, in doing so. She is finally reunited to him, 
and led to abjure her follies, by the teaching of the common 
SOTTOWS and the common needs of life ; and she ceases to be 
a “new” woman long before she has begun to be an old one. 
With this story another is skilfully interwoven, which adds to 
its effect, but which we need not mention here. 

A mere account of its somewhat slender plot can convey no 
idea to the reader of the merits of Clarissa Furiosa ; nor is 
it easy to illustrate them by quotations. Mr. Norris makes his 
characters live by a sort of delicate diffuseness in descriptions, 
the accuracy of which it is easier to feel than localise. Lady 
Lutterell, the Minister's Roman Catholic wife, is a specially 
charming example of Mr. Norris's skill. Equally satisfactory 
is Mr. Alfred Loosemore, the poet and xsthete—one of the 
monsters of that social deep to which Clarissa in the days of 
her enthusiasm descends. Still more admirable is the grave 
and courteously restrained contempt with which Mr. Norris 
deals with the lunacies of the entire “ progressive ” sisterhood. 
It is all the more effective for containing no railing accusa- 
tions. We have said that Mr. Norris is a difficult author to 
quote from, but here and there he concentrates 
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a sentence that will bear separation from its context. What 
can be truer than this? “The world can hardly contain 
persons whom one is more anxious to avoid than those whom 
one has profoundly admired once, and has long ceased to 
admire.” Nor, again, can anything be better than the following 
reply of the angry and jealous French married woman, whose 
curiously simple young lover confides to her that he has lost 
his heart to an English girl. 

** Sincere felicitations !"’she said. “ For myself [abhor Englishwomen 
I find them stupid, ungainly in their movements, and spoilt for all social 
purposes by their unfortunate habit of having such enormous families. 
But your Madeline, we will hope, is an exception to the general rule 
At anv rate, I presume you think so, and that is the essential point—is 
it not ?” 

The whole book possesses in diffusion the same kind of truth 
to nature that is concentrated in this passage, 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


King Noanett. By F. J. Stimson. London: John Lane. 
f iggpenne are some novels, unfortunately rare, that find 
appreciation outside the circle formed by regular readers 

of fiction. Many good books go to the wall, and many bad 
ones achieve an undeserved popularity. But the former often 
lack interest while they possess literary merit, and the ad- 
mirers of the latter are restricted to the patrons of circulating 
libraries. A novel of such artistic excellence as Mr. Stimson’s 
quaint story of Old Virginia and the days of the Commonwealth 
rarely misses the mark. Every page breathes the spirit of the 
times in which the plot is laid. Even the coarseness of the 
age is not forgotten, but served up so daintily—to use a 
paradox—that the British matron need have no cause to blush. 
The simplicity and tenderness of the love passages are redolent 
of the old-fashioned reverence for the fair sex which the new 
woman of the nineteenth century is doing her best to destroy. 
The chivalrous fidelity of the two friends (one of whom is 
supposed to narrate the story in the quaint style of the period) 
to the one love of their lives is well expressed through- 
out the book. Even the rude humour is distinctly characteristic 
of the times, as the following example will show. The bio- 
grapher, Bampfylde Carew, and his friend Courtenay run away 
from the planters to whom they have been sold in slavery, with 
the intention of joining Ingram’sforces. Arrived at the camp, 
they explain to his Excellency that their servants with their 
papers are some few hours behind. 

‘‘Damn your letters!” 
gentlemen ?”’ 
~ “Of that I must ask these ladies to be judge,” 


with another prodigious bow to the painted bona-r 


said Ingram; “can you fight? Are you 





Sourtenay, 
is who stood by 
igram. ‘‘Andas for fighting, Gods wounds! I'll e’en ask your Grace 





) try it on that masquerading ’prentice who just spoke !” 
A peal of laughter from the women rewarded this sally ; and the officer 
eter ed to made a lu 


his horse, and never moved a muscle. The fellow was so drunk that his 
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or leave t 





ge at Courtenay with his sword. Miles sat still on 





point pierced the air some eight inches in front of Courtenay’s nose, and 
wabbling feebly for one moment, he tripped over his own toes, and fell 
rattling in a heap on the ground beyond. 

At this there was a general roar; but Courtenay, stil 
gravity, dismounted, and picking up the fellow by the 
breeches, set him on his feet, and even handed him his sword. 

“En garde, Monsieur,” “You're sur 


ready ?” The fellow lunged again, and Courtenay stepp 











said Courtenay. 





striking the other’s sword near the hilt with the flat of 


ent it flying far over the head of the sentry who was pacing below. 
“ Give me a cup of sack, your Excellency, I am thirsty.” 


Such was our introduction to the army of Virginia. 





Many charming ideas are expressed with real poetry of 
sentiment. 

I did not know then what usury of years we pay on minutes of joy 
so stolen. But had I known, I should still have gone to her. Who 

ld barter his own life, year by year, for hour by 
hour witb hers? 

Enough has been quoted to show that Mr. Stimson can be 
both witty and tender. His book is full of fresh thoughts and 
stirring episode ; the latter always told quietly, but effectively. 
There is a rather absurd error on page 190, where one Indian 
falls into the water, and another is credited with being 
“sobered by his plunge,’ and the point of certain passages 
here and there is not quite clear; but these are slight 
blemishes in comparison with the more salient features of Mr. 
Stimson’s penmanship. The noble self-sacrifice of Miles 
Courtenay, for which one is almost prepared, is a touching 
incident powerfully conceived. The story ends as the reader 
would have it end, but a shadow of sadness hangs over the re- 


union of the faithful couple whose youthful romance is 


narrated in the opening chapters. ‘ Why love is made to deal 
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such ill, I know not,” says the author. “But I know that 
God it is who made it. . .” 


A Man with Black Eyelashes. By H, A. Kennepy. London : 
Methuen & Co. 


Stephen Carless’s black eyelashes have to cover a multitude 
of grammatical sins. The author is perpetually putting the 
cart before the horse. He tells us that “he cared for a little 
and flirted with a great deal every attractive girl that he met.” 
Some of the descriptive passages are highly original. “ Past 
matured turf and ripened red brick, and through deep-rooted 
and antique verdure, Stephen strode . ” and again, “ He 
looked down upon London gradually withdrawing itself into 
concealment behind successive veils of mist.” Stephen’s 
despicable behaviour, which results in the ruin of one woman 
and the suicide of another, is chiefly due.to the fact that he 
sells his conscience to the devil in the first chapter. The latter 
has an unpleasant trick of usurping, after the manner of a 
cuckoo, the tenements of other people. He borrows suc- 
cessively the bodies of a waiter, a verger, a tramp, a German, 
and a guide, in order to have a few words with his victim. It 
is difficult to believe that Stephen is “a man of considerable 
cultivation,” but he has the good sense, on recovering his 
bartered conscience—a transaction that apparently takes place 
on the top of Mount Vesuvius, to throw himself into the burn- 
ingcrater. Mr. Kennedy is fond of quoting foreign languages, 
but he must learn to write his own before he can hope to 
achieve anything even with better materials than are contained 
in this presumably first attempt. The German equivalent of 
conscience is not Gewiss, but Gewissen. ‘The former word 
belongs to a different part of speech and has another meaning 
altogether. 


A FEEBLE CONSPIRACY. 


Recollections of Fenians and Fenianism. By Joun O'LEARY. 

In Two Vols. Downey & Co. 

GREAT viliain was never despised. Mr. O'Leary is not 
4 a great villain. He is a small trader in treason. 
Hucksters in treason, like small dealers in precious stones, 
make little out of their wares. The author of these Recollec- 
tions is an old gentleman who once acted as editor of the Jrish 
People. This official organ of Fenianism was engaged in 
establishing an Irish Republic by publishing articles written 
in a style more florid than traitorous. Mr. O'Leary was 
fortunate enough to be sentenced to a long term of 
penal servitude. Once added to the lists of the Irish political 
martyrology, the appearance of these Recollections was merely 
a question of time. Now that manifest destiny has fulfilled 
itself the result is not exhilarating. Even an Irish conspirator 
has no right to sentence the reading public to two volumes of 
hard labour without varying the monotony of his verbose 
patriotism with an occasional anecdote. Is Irish humour 
dead? Mr. O'Leary might have been a Presbyterian delegate 
from Peebles to Exeter Hall for all the fun that can be ex- 
tracted from these volumes. Nor is there a clear picture of 
Fenianism presented to the mind. Mr. O'Leary gives utter- 
ance toa truth which English journals are too courteous to 
say on their own account. We gladly reproduce it. “I feel,” 
he writes, “that it was something of a misfortune to Irish- 
men, and in a measure to Ireland, that they found words far 
too readily, and were too often not sutticiently careful to lay 
any foundation of facts or ideas at the bottom of the words.” 
Honest Mr. John O’Leary himself affords a signal instance of 
the accuracy of this diagnosis. His book’is a book of words. 
The ideas are as rare as currants in a'school pudding. He 
rambles on for seventy pages before arriving at the subject of 
Fenianism, and loses it again and again before the end of the 
second volume is reached. The author, it is true, tells us he is 
not writing his autobiography, nor a history of Fenianism in 
any sense at all. His theme is merely how Fenianism affected 
him, and how he affected it. Mr. O’Leary good-humouredly 
admits that this is a narrow and egoistic point of view ; but it 
is the only one possible to him. 

If our author be neither funny nor instructive, he contrives 
to blurt out some home truths which are not without interest 
to the serious student of Irish affairs. In his earlier years, 
he tells us that he had “no earthly objection to a conspiracy 
in theory, having no faith from my previous experience and 
knowledge in the willingness of the people to risk their lives 
in the cause of their country.” Subsequently Mr. O’Leary, 
declares his early opinions to have been entirely wrong, but 
the Anglo-Saxon reader will be inclined to believe in the 
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greater accuracy of his first impressions. A similar fluidity 
of opinion is apparent all through the book. On p. 117 
(Vol. i.) Stephens, the High Priest of Fenianism, is “a stern 
stickler for absolute truth in theory.” On page 85 Mr. 
O'Leary tells us “ it was often impossible to disentangle fact 
from fancy in his talk. You often could not in the least be- 
lieve what he said, but you mostly felt that he believed it 
himself, and could seldom or ever know that he didn't.” 
Whether Stephens more nearly resembled Ananias or George 
Washington is happily now a matter of no importance, but it 
is not without interest to observe that the question is regarded 
as an open one by the most bookish, if not the chief, of his 
lieutenants. We are told little about the origin of Fenianism. 
At one time we are menaced with the suggestion of an effort 
to trace it back to Strongbow, but Mr. O'Leary mercifully 
desists and allows us to rest contented with the conclusion 
that the wicked English are responsible for Fenianism as for 
every thing else that is disliked by the Irish Celt. Between 
Ribbonism and Fenianism there is nothing in common beyond 
illegality. Ribbonism is agrarian and religious, that is anti- 
landlord and anti-Protestant, while Fenianism is purely 
national, ¢.e., anti-English. In view of the recent outbreak 
of some of the Irish landlords, Mr. O’Leary’s opinion that it 
was easier both in 1848 and in the Fenian times, to make a 
rebel of an Orangeman than of a Ribbonman, is not devoid of 
significance. ‘The whole Fenian conspiracy however, seems 
to have been a contemptible affair. The amount of cash col- 
lected for the purpose of founding an Irish Republic seems 
never to have exceeded £80,000. For this sum several patriots 
appear to have enjoyed life in various ways more easily and 
cheaply than would have been the case had they worked for a 
living. Mr. O'Leary is, no doubt, an honest Fenian, and we 
cannot lay aside his rambling volumes without speaking of his 
good humoured discursiveness. Fenianism was a sordid affair, 
fed by sour foreigners, and supported by a few obscure and 
rather dull men, who had no more idea of laying down their 
lives in order to establish an Irish Republic than of working 
for a living. Stephens, the Head-Centre, married a small 
tailor’s daughter. None of the Brotherhood seem to have been 
endowed with any of the qualities of leadership. They all ap- 
pear to have liked whiskey ; indeed, modern political conspira- 
cies and Irish whiskey appear to be interdependent. Several 
passages in Mr. O’Leary’s book support the conviction that the 
scientific historian of the future will be able to trace the 
microbe of Irish unrest to the Irish still. 

Tke transition from the political influence of Irish spirits 
to Irish spiritual influences is both natural and easy. Mr. 
O'Leary, like the rest of the physical force (on paper) party, 
dislikes the priests. He agrees with the lamented Mr. 
Kickham in denying that because they are acquainted with 
theology they must necessarily be political adepts. So far from 
priests being infallible in polities they are, he says, generally 
speaking, the most unsafe and fallible of all political teachers. 
Mr. O'Leary fills his pages with copious extracts from back 
numbers of the Jrish People. They are neither gems of 
style nor mines of thought. The author gives them, 
however, to supply a generation that knows nothing about 
Fenians with materia! for forming an opinion about the fine 
fleur of Fenianism. The only conclusion to be drawn 
from the stale newspaper scraps rehashed in these two volumes 
is that the Fenians were a garrulous gang of egotists who never 
were dangerous to the Imperial power at any moment of their 
lives. On Mr. O’Leary’s own showing the members of the 
brotherhood never deserved respect for their intellectual, or 
admiration for their moral endowments. He himself defends 
the Irishmen who “ take the Saxon shilling,” swear allegiance 
to the Queen, and then to the Irish republic; and he asks to 
be excused for holding that the immorality of the transaction 
lay rather in the first than in the last. This decadent 
conspirator declares it to be proved beyond dispute that 
England could not in the least rely upon the Irish soldiers in 
her army, and says that at one time the Fenian organisation 
enrolled “at least” some thousands of soldiers. We do not 
believe a word of this rhodomontade. The Irishman is a born 
soldier, and when there is fighting to be done, he is true to his 
salt. The Irish constabulary are notoriously a loyal body, and 
Mr. O'Leary admits that he is not in a position to say what 
kind of impression was produced upon the police by the Fenian 
movement. The whole book is on a level with this statement, 
and unconsciously reveals the falling-off in the quality of Irish 
treachery since Wolfe Tone arranged with France the abortive 
expedition of 1798. These Recollections are without 
permanent value except as an example of degeneracy in Irish 
intrigue. 
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ECONOMIC THEORIES. 

Outlines of Economic Theory. By HerBert JosEPpH DAVEN- 
port. New York: The Macmillan Co. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Limited. 

T is a little alarming to open a book described as Outlines 
of Economic Theory and to be confronted at the top of 

the first page with the following command: “ Ask yourself 
some unanswerable questions about Electricity, about Light, 
Ether, a Flower, a Chair,a Dab of Mud.” Our first impulse 
was to propound the equally “ unanswerable ” question, Why ! 
and having, er hypothesi, received no satisfactory reply, we 
turned to the preface for enlightenment. We find that “ this 
book was not originally projected as a text-book, nor is it now 
directed primarily to teachers. In attempting, however, to 
make it serviceable in his own work, the writer has found it 
advisable to adopt the plan of suggestive questions as in- 
troductory to the various topics. ... Insofar as this method 
is well adapted to pedagogical needs, it can hardly fail to 
prove helpful to the independent reader. It has therefore 
seemed desirable to retain the text-book manner of presenta- 
tion.” Further, “it is advised that the student be required to 
bring to the recitation-room written answers to both the 
suggestive and the review questions.” Being now satisfied 
that this is a work by an American instructor of youth, and 
inferring that these apparently aimless practical jokes are 
part of the system which is responsible for the extraordinary 
intellectual agility that dazzles Old World observers on the 
other side of the Atlantic, we bowed our head before the 
mandate, and asked ourselves how a Dab of Mud was con- 
cerned with Economic Theory, and, mentally braced by this 
exercise, went on eagerly to scan the suggestive questions to 
which written answers have to be supplied in the recitation 
room. <A study of them speaks volumes for American “ peda- 
gogical” discipline. Even the omniscience of Macaulay's 
schoolboy might quail before the task of supplying written 
answers to such “ suggestive ” questions as these :— 


Why not raise bananas in Canada ? 

Could Shakespeare's plays have been written in the Sioux language ? 
Do you like peaches ? How came you to like them ? 

How came you to have two hands instead of three ? 

What can you do about these facts - 

Is whiskey wealth ? 

Accurately speaking, can one’s face be one’s fortune ? 

Did Niagara roar before there were ears ? 

Does the clerk in the candy shop eat much candy ? Why ? 

What was the value to Crusoe of a day’s labour ? 


Did you ever pay for having your travelling-bag guarded ? 





Can the farmer increase the crop by being hungry ? 
Isa doctor's outlay for horses productive, or is it consumption ? 


i 
How about the receptions which the President gives ? Is there analogy 
here to the drummer's expense account ? 


Such are a few of the questions, taken at a venture, which 
economic students are actually asked in all seriousness to 
answer by a fellow-countryman of Mark Twain and Max 
Adeler. There is a string of them at the head of each chapter, 
and the thought of hundreds of American youths writing 
answers to them makes us tremble for the mental stability of 
the rising generation in the United States. The chapters that 
follow them, however, are disappointing: they do not supply 
answers to the questions—we are still in doubt concerning the 
basis of our liking for peaches and of the clerk in the candy 
shop’s abstinence, nor have we mastered the mysteries of the 
drummer's book-keeping —and moreover they do not fulfil the 
promise of absurdity that might have relieved the tedium of oft- 
repeated economic truths. Mr. Davenport does not, indeed, 
brighten his pages with that masterly lucidity of expression 
that marks the work of most of the American economists ; 
on the contrary, his writing is nearly always difficult to follow, 
and very often Obscure. But the effort required to master his 
meaning is rewarded by the thoroughness with which he works 
out his theories, and often by a certain originality of treatment 
which is rare in economic writing ; and one pauses more than 
once to wonder why so well-equipped a teacher should have 
thought it worth his while to irritate his readers with his 
constantly-recurring strings of fatuous questions. He makes 
amends, however, to some extent by concluding every chapter 
with excerpts from the writings of the leading economists 
bearing on the subject just dealt with. This is at once a 
valuable and interesting new departure in economic instruc- 
tion, and we have no wish to detract from the worth of Mr. 
Davenport's own opinions when we say that these extracts 
from the Fathers of the science add considerably to the 
pleasure and profit to be gained from his pages. 

Interesting as Mr. Davenport’s work is, it must 
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that it is distinctly impracticable, or, as he would say, “ peda- 
gogical.” Economics will never be a science worthy of the 
name while its treatment is left to professors who have never 
seen a bill of exchange, or been “caught short” on a rising 
market, and do not know how to crossa cheque. Students 
of economic theory might read this book with pleasure, but we 
have a suspicion that the average business man, whose educa- 
tion is after all the object of any economic work that bids for 
practical value, would have little patience with these fine- 
drawn ratiocinations about marginal utility and the line of 
least sacrifice. A bank clerk who picked up such a work after 
dinner and found himself confronted by the assertion that 
“combination and monopoly are mere aspects of competition,” 
might well be excused if he seized his hat and set out towards 
the nearest music-hall. It is quite true, of course, just as it is 
quite true that despotism is an aspect of liberty, and deatha 
phase of life. But such statements are valueless as far as 
they are mere truisms, and are not amusing when they are 
called paradoxes, and used to brighten the di logue of 
drawing-room comedy. And these thin-spun transcen- 
dentalisms are found, as might well be expected, to be 
accompanied by most lamentable ignorance of the facts of real 
hfe. ‘We must beware of the sweeping proposition that 
the interests of all classes or of all countries are parallel—or 
that the interests of capital (capitalists) and labour (labourers), 
or of employers and employés are one. They are never so in 
distribution, and not always strictly so in production.” Our 
economist does not see, apparently, that workers are neces- 
sarily interested in the success of the business or firm that 
employs them, but if he had ever made his living in a factory 
which suddenly found itself compelled, for lack of orders, to 
reduce its statf of hands, he might have seen that the “ sweep- 
ing proposition ” has a large leaven of truth in its most sweep- 
ing application. As to the parallelism of the interests of all 
countries, we can hardly expect a professor who has been 
nurtured, or “ raised,” as he would say, under the sway of so 
barbarous a fiscal policy as that of the United States, to per- 
ceive that nations, like individuals, can only be prosperous 
shopkeepers when they have plenty of rich neighbours. 

It is curious to note that our economist, preaching in the 
land that boasts itself to lead the van of progress, casts longing 
glances backward, and is a confirmed daudator temporis actt. 
He lingers fondly on the days “ when many artizans worked 
independently, and the processes were hand processes, and the 
workshop manned with scarcely ten workmen,” and “ each 
artizan was commonly master of the entire art and mystery of 
his occupation.” Now, alas, “the personal relations of trust 
and honour have decayed, prices, and not makers, have come 
to rule, processes have multiplied for adulteration and scamp- 
ing, and advertising has developed into the science of lying by 
newspaper.” All this, and more, is the fault of steam. James 
Watt will turnin his grave when he hears that “ the commercial 
crisis is mostly a product of steam, also ; it is, at all events, 
an incident to the intricate and highly organized societies 
of the modern era—to the wide application of division 
of labour. Interdependence is the law of specialization. 
Each community not only suffers its own ills, but vibrates in 
sympathy with the disasters of all associated communities.” 
The inconsistency of this last remark with Mr. Davenport’s 
denial of the parallelism of the interests of different countries 
may be noted ; but indeed the whole basis of this jeremiad is 
so weak that we can only suspect that he had been trying to 
answer some of his own questions before he wrote it. If he 
really longs for the good old days of the Middle Ages, let him 
look up Shaw's History of Currency, and read there the 
account of the crisis of 1622, when the Justices wrote from 
Gloucestershire: “The people begin to steal, and many are 
starving ; all trades are decayed, money very scarce.” Or if 
he prefers to go back further still, let him remember that if we 
now have a commercial crisis about every ten years, in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries there was, on an 
average, one famine in England to every fourteen years. As 
to the present state of affairs, it is the economist’s business 
to show us how to mend it by clear, straightforward com- 
ments on those evils which can be remedied, instead of 
lamentations over the effects of steam and the division of 
labour. We beg to doubt, moreover, whether the economic 
world has come to so sada pass as Mr. Davenport describes. 
He may be right as far as his own country is concerned— 
though we doubt even that—when he says that “there is a 
strong tendency in business towards the survival of the 
morally most unfit,” but we must be allowed to point out that 
the business morality of the rest of the world has not reached so 
advanced a stage of development as that of the United States. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

European Architecture. By Russert Sturcis, A.M., Ph.D. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 

Architecture in Italy from the Siath to the Eleventh Century. 
By Rarraece Carraneo. Translated by the Conressa 
IsaBeL Curtis CuotMetey. London: Unwin. 

1 ieee books, both apparently by amateurs, and on the same 

subject, offer the reader some striking contrasts. Mr. 

Sturgis may be supposed to know what he is writing about. He 

is styled “ president of the Fine Arts Federation of New York; 

past-president of the Architectural League of New York,” 
and soon. Signor Cattaneo puts no letters after his name, and 
records his tenure of no artistic offices. It might perhaps be 
expected that the man of many letters would be dogmatic and 
that Signor Cattaneo, dealing with an obscure age, would be 
careful how his views disagreed with those of earlier writers. 
When we come to examine the two books we find that, on the 
contrary, it is Signor Cattaneo who is dogmatic, even to the 
verge of offensiveness, and Mr. Sturgis who is mild and _ hesi- 
tating toa point which, in our opinion, leads him seriously 
astray. That the two authors have little feeling in common is 
soon apparent. Signor Cattaneo deals only with what he calls 

“the enormous lacuna or lagoon” that he has found between 

the sixth and the eleventh centuries. ‘To this limited, but, we 

must allow, little explored field he closely adheres. The 

American thinks nothing of the period to which the Italian 

devotes himself. He says expressly, almost as if challenging 

Signor Cattaneo, “except during those great years, 50 B.C. to 

250 a.p., no Italian buildings were of any consequence, as 

buildings, until, in the fifteenth century, scientific students of 

construction began to build in a scientific way. When Mr. 

Sturgis speaks thus he, although unconsciously, cuts away 

altogether the standing-place of Signor Cattaneo’s work. Like 

most of his fellow-countrymen, Mr. Sturgis looks for a new 
art. He expects that by much wishing, architects will before 
long be able to design great and at the same time wholly 
original buildings. It would be of no use to remind him and 
his friends that no such revolution ever took place in the his- 
tory of an art. Even the great days of Greek building, the 
days which produced the Parthenon, had a beginning, and 
the so-called Protodoric of the Egyptians had its origin 
in the carpenter's shop, that is in constructional necessity. 
No other origin is to be expected fora new style. But coupled 
with construction there must be what Mr. Sturgis would 
ignore, a knowledge—not a sense, but a knowledge—of pro- 
portion. Mr. Sturgis, in speaking of modern English architec- 
ture, points out clearly the reasons of its failure, but he seems 
to us not to mark with sufficient distinctness the certainty 
that any other style, pursued in the same way, must also be 
hopelessly abortive in its results. He has a dislike to that 
school of Vitruvian art which has given Europe all its greatest 
buildings. ‘The architect who wishes to attain a new style 
must work from where some other and previous architect has 
left off—whether it be in Gothic or in Vitruvian does not 
greatly matter—and carry the style further. In our English 
so-called “ Gothic revival,” our best and most original archi- 
tects, such men as Burges and Street, to name but two, 
thought they could take up the tale where it was laid down in 
1250, with different requirements, with different aims, and, 
above all, with wholly different materials, and their failure is 
sufficiently complete without naming one ingredient in real 
thirteenth century and, indeed, in all true architecture—pro- 
portion. Mr. Sturgis evidently forgets it too, or rather, even 
sneers at it, when he finds fault with seventeenth century 
designers for “a hearty adoption of the theory that architec- 
ture was an art that could be mastered only by acquiring and 
mastering settled rules of proportion.” This is where the 
amateur shows himself in Mr. Sturgis’s work. Forgetting that 

Salisbury and St. Paul’s Cathedrals and all the best buildings 

in England were designed under the “settled rules” he 

despises, and that all the worst have been designed on his 
principles, he deters his readers from attempting the only road 
which will lead to great architecture. 

There is, however, a generally interesting history of architec- 
ture in his book. Itis told age by age, country by country, and 
beautifully illustrated. Mr. Sturgis is never dull,and although 
we cannot always fully agree with him, he always allows for 
the existence of another side. This is the greatest of the 
differences between him and Signor Cattaneo, who considers 
no epithets too strong for those who disagree with him. We 
have, but very seldom, had in England writers on xsthetic 
questions who looked upon all opponents as knaves and con- 
spirators ; but we cannot help thinking that to fit the book for 
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English readers, a little more was necessary than mere transla- 
tion. Mr. Sturgis sutfers from an American printer who 
magines that “traveller” can be spelled with one 1, and is sub- 
ject to other aberrations, but Mr. Sturgis writes in English. 
His own views are usually kept in the background, but they 
come out here and there. As we have indicated, he objects 
in general to the idea that great architecture was _pro- 
duced by the observance of rules. He cannot believe that the 
entasis which is so powerful an element in the beauty of a 
Greek column was not “ made by hand and eye only.” Lf any- 
thing can be certain relating to so remote a period, it is that 
every feature of the Parthenon was a matter not of hand and 
eye, but of calculation. The modern American architects, as 
well as those of our own country, believe, like Mr. Sturgis, in 
“hand and eye,” and as an inevitable consequence are pro- 
ducing many great, but not beautiful, buildings. This idea 
pervades the whole book. There is a wilful ignorance in some 
places, as, for example, where Mr. Sturgis does not know the 
meaning of “Caryatide” and “ Persian” orders and mixes 
them up. In writing of Wren he asserts that he could do 
nothing without pilasters; yet a little later he expressly 
praises the garder. front of Hampton Court, which is by 
Wren and has not a pilaster on it. The illustrations, some of 
which are from his own pencil but the majority borrowed, and 
very judiciously borrowed, we cannot speak of with too much 
praise. They are calculated, in themselves, to counteract 
Mr. Sturgis’s own views on the superiority of rule of thumb. 
Signor Cattaneo s main proposition seems to be that an art 
of architecture existed in Italy before the twelfth century. 
There is nothing very formidable about it, and the author cer- 
tainly does not strengthen his case by pausing every here and 
there “to defy his opponents.” There is not the slightest reason 
for this acrimony. Signor Cattaneo’s views will be very 
favourably received wherever they come, and they are not 
absolutely new either in Germany or England. The drawings 
of details are pretty ; but there are no views of the buildings 
about which the writer descants with such warmth. The 
technical terms are often left in their Italian form, which 
may drive some readers to wonder why the English transla- 
tion was attempted, as they are almost the only Italian 
words with which English readers are not usually acquainted. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
[The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily Jinal.| 


Landscape in Poetry from Homer to Tennyson. With many 
illustrative examples. By Franets ‘TT. PALGRAVE 
London : Macmillan. 

THNHE title of this book sufiiciently indicates its scope and 

method. It is an attempt by a former Professor of 

Poetry in the University of Oxford to trace, by means of 

examples chosen from the literature of all nations, the develop- 

ment of the sense of natural beauty in the great poets of 
successive ages of civilisation and art. Mr. Palgrave writes 
avowedly in the first instance for the benefit of candidates for 
honours in the new School of English Language and Literature, 
and for University Extension students. His examples are 
taken from Hebrew, Greek, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Gaelic, 

Celtic, and English literature ; and the original text is given 

with the translations where it is likely to be useful. 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. By GoLbwIN SMITH, 
D.C.L. London: Macmillan. 

Of the five essays which make up this volume three have 
already appeared in American Reviews. The book shows at 
once the strength of Dr. Goldwin Smith and his limitations. 
His excuse for demolishing the basis upon which Christianity 
rests, is that to resign untenable arguments for a belief is quite 
a different thing from resigning the belief itself; and he 
deprecates the term Agnostic, while asserting his right to deal 
frankly with traditional creeds. 

The Order of the Coif. By ALEXANDER PULLING, Sergeant-at- 
Law. London: William Clowes & Sons. 

A new and cheaper edition of Sergeant Pulling’s learned and 
exhaustive history of the degree of Sergeant-at-Law will be as 
welcome to general readers as to lawyers and antiquarians. 
The book is an enduring memorial of a fast vanishing Order 
that was already ancient in the time of Chaucer, and is indeed 
coeval with the Common Law of England. ‘The coif, be it 
observed, is not to be confused with the little round patch of 
black silk Which may be seen on the crown of some judges’ 
wigs. This patch serves merely as a reminder of the older 
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head-dress discarded when the fashion of powdered wigs was 
introduced into Westminster Hall. The illustrations to the first 
edition, including the coloured frontispiece representing the 
Court of Common Pleas in the time of Henry VL, are retained. 


Essays in Liberalism. By six Oxford men. London: Cassell 
& Co. 

These six gentlemen, whose collaboration will suggest at 
once the Vor Clamantium of two or three years ago, have all 
been scholars 0° Oxford Coliezes, as is set out in the table of 
contents, and are probably disciples of John Morley, to whom 
the book is dedicated. Their essays deal with the Liberal 
attitude to Wealth, Labour, and Education, and also with the 
outward relations, basis, and tradition of Liberalism. 


Lads’ Love. By S. R. Crockerr. London: Bliss, Sands 
X C ), 

Wilt thou have this Woman? By J. MacLaren Coppay. 
London : Methuen. 

Mr. Crockett’s new novel brings with it a pleasant savour of 
old gardens. Lads’ love, as everybody knows, and as Mr. 
Crockett tells us again, is an old-fashioned name for Southern- 
wood, “a sprig of which wooers used to wear when they went 
courting, and our grandmothers to carry with them in their 
Bibles to church.” So we know at once in which of his moods 
we shall find Mr. Crockett. From Mr. Cobban we expect and 
we get something more thrilling—even melodramatic, perhaps 
—a baronet who marries an actress and refuses to recognise her 
as his wife, a murder, or at leasta homicide, and a trial scene 
in which a son defends a woman whom he does not know 
to be his mother. These are some of the ingredients of Mr. 
Cobban’s story. 


Education of Girls and Women on Great Britain. by . 8. 
BremMNER. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Household Eeomomics. By HELEN CAMPBELL. London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Sixteen years ago Mrs. William Grey wrote that “there is now 
no such thing as a * Woman’s Education Question’ apart from 
that of education generally.” We can see now that the asser- 
tion was premature. Women are still knocking at the doors 
of our universities, still not content with their opportunities 
for technical training, still talking of the jealousy and imprac- 
ticability of men. But the first step towards redress of any 
grievance is to show clearly what is being done and how it is 
being done And this is what Miss Bremner has set herself to 
do ina well-printed volume of very moderate size. Her book 
is divided into two parts, in which she covers the whole field 
of education, primary, secondary, higher and technico-pro- 
fessional, in England and Wales and in Scotland respectively. 
She is to be congratulated, at any rate, upon her thoroughness 
and her moderation. The transition from women’s education to 
House hold Economics is easy and obvious. Miss E. P. Hughes 
tells us that “it is better to spend a little less money on boys’ 
education and help the girls rather than doom the boys to live 
in homes governed by badly educated mothers and wives” 
and Helen Campbell's lectures, delivered in the University of 
Wisconsin, embrace the whole duty of a good housewife, as 
well as many things that are too often held to lie within the 
province of the architect, the analyst, and the sanitary engineer. 


Lord Stratford de Redeli fie. By StTantey LANE Pooie. With 
an introduction by W. E. H. Lecky, M.-P. London: 
J. Nisbet & Co. 

An Ancient People. By Etizaseta 8. Lipcett. London: 
J. Nisbet & Co. 

These two little books—and they contain no more than 160 
pages between them—are appropriate to the moment. All hope 
of the regeneration of Turkey has been virtually abandoned ; 
but it is well to be reminded of Lord Stratford’s contidence in 
the future of the Turk. His diplomatic method—or want of 
it—cannot be summed up more graphically than in the descrip- 
tion given of him by a Russian ambassador. “Canning,” said 
Titov, “appeared to be gazing right into your soul, where he 
evidently expected to find something very disagreeable.” Mr. 
Lane Poole has had large experience of Eastern affairs, and he 
has written a very lively and readable sketch. 


Municipal Reform in the United States. By Toomas C. Devin. 
London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A new volume of the “ Questions of the Day” series. Mr. 
Devlin presents to us a more favourable view of American 
municipal politics than we in this country are accustomed to 
hold. He asserts that “there are a great many more honest 
than dishonest officials,” and that the press is as greedy, selfish. 
and ambitious as the most undesirable politician, but “less 
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honest and less scrupulous.” At the same time, he wishes to 
facilitate the election of honest and capable men, since he does 
not agree with Mr.S. E. Moffett that the only result of electing 
good men to office is to turn good men into bad. 


The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory. By 
Grorce Saintspury, M.A. London: Blackwood. 

This rather fantastically named book is the first to appear of 
a projected series dealing with “ Periods of European Litera- 
ture.” In the preface Professor Saintsbury defends the scheme 
of the series against possible criticism, and states incidentally 
his own qualifications to deal with the period he has chosen. 
[t is impossible, he admits, “ te obtain contributors who could 
boast intimate and equal knowledge of all the branches of 
European literature at any given time.” But he thinks that 
the sacrifice of specialist knowle lge may be reduced to a 
minimum by the choice in each case of a writer of general 
literary and critical capacity who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the most prominen: literature of the particular period. 


The Episode of Alethea. By Isapet Crarke. London: 
A. D. Innes & Co. 

As a Roaring Lion. By Ricuarp Penperet. London: 
Skettington & Son. 

Sweet Irish Eyes. By Evita E. Curnerz. London : Skef- 
fington & Son. 

Gilbert Lennox was “* quite a modern sort of person—paints 

W rites, and all that sort of thing”: and Alethea understood 

him at once. Hence it happened that she had something more 

than an episodic influence on his life and—but we must leave 

readers to unravel the story for themselves. Mr. Penderel is 

known already as the writer of several dashing romances of th 

melodramatic order, which have been well spoken of ; and 

Sweet Irish Eyes is reprinted by permission of the proprietor 

of the Lady. 


Fish-Tails,and some true ones. By Brapnock Hai. London: 
Edward Arnold. 

The joke in the title is a little thread-bare. Fish stories 
like dog stories, provoke incredulity, and therefore the necessity 
for the sub-title. But prodigious captures are not the main 
theme of these twenty-three stories. There are twelve illus- 
trations by Mr. T. Hope MacLachlan, and an original etching 
by the author. 


The Book of Humbug. By C. J. Witupey. London : Skeffing: 
ton & Son. 

Humbug dies hard, and will resist the attacks even of the 
latest Quixote. Mr. Willdey tilts at many varieties of the 
species—at the religious humbug and the literary humbug, at 
the quack and the Socialist, at the company-promoter and the 
schcolmaster. He claims to present “certain little images 
just as they are,” but can he be sure that he is not presenting 
them just as they appear to him? 


Steps to the Temple of Happiness. By Henry SMITH. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Mr. Henry Smith has reverted to a type of book which has 
become almost extinct. He has written “thirty true moral 
stories for the young,” and states boldly in his preface that he 
has written them “not merely to please children, but to 
strengthen their moral nature and fit them for the duties of 
life.” Parents, too, are not let off without some introductory 
words of advice. The book is prettily got up, and illustrated 
by Owen Dalziel and Katie Hobbs. 


The Wheel of Life. By Clement Scorr. 

Mr. Scott has reprinted in a small volume of 120 pages a few 
memories and recollections de omnibus rebus from the pages of 
the Whitehall Review 


The Cross Beneath the Ring. By the late E. F. M. BENEcKE. 
Though only twenty-five years old when he lost his life on 
the Alps, Mr. Benecke had already made some reputation for 
himself as a scholar and translator. The present collection of 
poems is published in response to the wishes of his friends. 


We have also received new editions of The Popwlar Religion 
and Folk-lore of Northern In ta, by W. Crooke, B.A. (West- 
minster : Constable),a book which has been practically re- 
written, and is now illustrated for the first time ; Benjamin 
Jowett, Master of Balliol, by the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache 
(London: Edwin Arnold); Zhe Queen of the Moor, by 
Frederick Adye (London : Macmillan & Co.), and two volumes 
of Messrs. Dent & Co.’s admirable reprint of Marryat’s novels, 
The Mission and Children of the New Forest. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 
Five Really Remarkable Novels. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. A 


Romance. By Richarp Le GaLuienne. 5s. net. 

“Mr. Le Gallienne is no imitator of a classic, but he has made his 
‘Golden Gir! 5 three parts of it, pure fmt, with the spirit of Sterne 
hovering benignantly in the air.” — Daily Chr 

a savabion a brilliant contribution to Eng ish literature... . Every 
sentence is a gem, glittering with wayward wit ; everything the writer 
touches, even every inanimate thing. threbs into rol ticking merriment a3 he 
passes by. Mr. Le Gallienne is a very wizard of romance."—Jhe Sketch 

‘Hard indeed must be the hears which could find it possible to say 
unkinu things of ‘ The Quest of the Golden Girl.’ . . . Itisa pretty bit of 
fancy, prettily set forth, and altogether the best thing that Mr. Le Gallienne 
bas yet dope in the way of prose.”"—The Globe. 

‘Mr. Le Gallienne’s gentle, high spirits. and bis sympatby with all exist- 
ence are exhibived here. . . . His poetry, like his humour, suffuses the whole 
book, and gives charm to the most prosaic objects and incidents of life... . 
The whole book is delightful, for this reason, that no one else could have 
written a book of the same kind.”—Max Beersoum in The Daily Mail. 








SECOND EDITION, 
THE WISE AND THE WAYWARD. A Novel. 


By G. S. Srreetr, Author of the Autobiography of a Boy.” Crown Sve, 
4s. 6d. net. 

‘*Seldom do we find a story-teller whose style and thought are in such per- 
fect harmony. Clever one feels it to be throughout Mr. Street, in fact, is 
master of a rare simplicity, which isnot the baldness of inanition or osten- 
tation, but a subtle direc uness possessed of that indefinable somewhat, dis- 
tinction.”—Pall Mall Gaz 

‘*Mr. Street bas given us a novel of rare distinction and charm. The fine- 
ness of his execution yields as mucb artistic and literary delight as the 
delicacy of his perceptions and the acuteness of his analysis.” —Mr. ". 
Cov RTNEY, in Daily Telegraph 

‘It is indeed real life.’—Zhe S$ 

‘* A distinguisbed study in ironical tra gedy.”—The Acaden 

* Milk so Ashton is worthy of a place beside the im se Tubby.’— Zhe 
New Sat 

“* The paepie in this book are all alive.”—The Referee. 


KING NOANETT: A Story of Devon Settlers 


in Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. By F. J. Stimson. With 12 
Full-page lilustrations by Henry SanpHam. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

*** King Noanett’ is not inferior to the bewitching ‘ Lorna Doone.’ 
There is not a word in ‘ King Noanett’ which we should wish tochange. In 
its reticent ease, its tenderness, its clean)y strength, the story is admirable.” 
—The Academy. 

“A delightfully fresh and fascinating story. . .. There is a rich grace 
and delicacy of style that stau p the novel as excellent literary work, and 
there is a sustained interest in it which makes it to be warmly to be recom- 
mended.” —The Scotsman. 

‘© One of the most charming books I have ever had the pleasure of read- 
ing. It isa King and Commonwealth story of a kind we all know well, but 
the treatuent is something quite out of the way. For one thing, Mr. 
Stimson has the power of making the reader believe implicitly in his 
creations, and foliow their fortunes with the keen interest of a personal 
friend ; for another, he does not make the mist ake of dr igging into the story 
@ host of unnecessary historica! characters."—The Social Review. 


GOD’S FAILURES. by J. 8. Frercner, Author of 
** When Charles the Firs) was King.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 
** Ripe with dramatic force and pathos. They are literary master- 
pieces. . - Nosteries of like merit have been published since George 
Egerton's ‘ Keynotes.’ "— Daily Telegraph. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. A Novel. 


By Harry Lanper. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

** It is undeniably a fine book, and we are not sure whether it is nota 
great one. . . . Will certainly appeal to lovers of literature,”— New 
Saturday. 

** A novel involving the interests of ‘ Capital and Labour’; its early chap- 
ters savour of both ‘ John Halifax’ and ‘ Put Yourself in His Place.’ Full of 
unexpected and v: weet incidents of a kind likely to meet with general appro- 
bation.” —Daily Mi 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
THE BATTLE OF THE BAYS: Parodies in 


Verse. By Owen Seaman. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Now tbat Calverley is no more, Mr. Owen Seaman is his own most 
dangerous rital. He has excelled himself in ‘The Battle of the Bays.’ 
In this little volume the master hand is visible in every line.”’— 











Punch. 

‘“*A volume of cleverer poetic parodies or of more humorous verse in 
general than Mr. Owen Seamans* Battle of the Bays’ has not come my way 
for many aday. Their metrical merits are of the highest order, and what is 
not by any means so common with the work of some of the neatest of light 
rhymesters —they peioey bubble with the most unexpected fun.’’—Mr. H. 
D. Trat.v in The Graphic. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Watton 


and Cuas. Cortor. Editei by Ricuarp Le Gatitenne. With nearly 250 
Illustrations by Epmcxp H. New. Feap. 4to, buckram, 15s. net. 

“One of the best editions; one, we cannot help thinking, that Walton 
himself would have preferred. It is, in every way, a worthy production. 
An artist whose heart is in his work has trod many a league to draw the 
favourite haunts of the father of angling. A poet whose pen is still attuned 
to fancy when he condescends to prose bas furnished an Introduction and 
Annotation which leave nothing to be desired either for accuracy or a sweet 
sensitive appreciation of the beauties of the riverside. The publisher has 
done his part with rare taste, and on the whole we thus have a volume that 
owls ~ owned and cherished by every owner of a rod and reel.”—Daily 
Chroni 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER TIMES. 


A Novel. By Gerrrupe Atuertox. Crown Syvo, 4s. 6d, net. 


MARRIAGE QUESTIONS IN MODERN 
FICTION AND OTHER ESSAYS ON KINDRED SUBJECTS. By 
ELIzaBETH mac HEL CuapmMaN. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 








J. M. DENT & CO. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Captain Jacobus.” 
THE MASTER BEGGARS. 


A Story of the Wars of the Beggars. 
By L. COPE CORNFORD. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
[Ready to-day. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


Under the General Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 

A series of Volumes containing the Masterpieces of English Literature in 
Prose and Poetry, and other Books acknowledged as Universal Classics, 
Post S8vo, with an Etched or Photogravure Fronitispiece, limp cloth, ls. 6d, 
net; limp lambskin leather, 2s. net. 


LATEST VOLUMES. 


FLORIOS MONTAIGNE. In 6 Vols. 
Vol. 1. ready. 


MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR, In 
4 Vols. Vols. L., IL., ILI. ready, 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLU- 
TLON, In3 Vols. Vol. I. in preparation. 
“ug nsUrpasse d as a cheap, artistic, and what is more, scholarly edition."— 
Daty Telegraph 
‘* They contain really trustworthy and complete texts.”"—New Saturday 
* This delightful little edition.”—Atheneum. 





THE TEMPLE DRAMATISTS. 


A series of the Best Tragedies and Comedies of the English Dramatists, 
Edited by well-known and competent scholars, and produced in a similar 
size and style to that of the Temple Shakespeare. One Play is publishel per 
Month Limp olive cloth, 1s. net; olive paste grain roan, ls. 61. net per 


TAT EST VOLUMES. 
ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM. 


the Rev. Ronatp Bayne. 


MARLOWE’S DR. FAUSTUS. Edited 


by IsraAEL GOLLANCZ. 

‘¢ Admirably edited.”—Bookseller. 

“The new edition should be we'come to all interested in the older 
dramatists.”—St. James’ Gazette. 

‘The series, if all up to this mark, should be as popular as convenient.” 
—Athenwum. 


Edited by 





. — 

MICHAEL ANGELO, By Herman Grimn. 

Translated by Fanyy Exizasern. Bunnetr. New 

Edition, with additions. Illustrated with Photo- 
gravure Plates from works of art. 2 Vols., 17s. net. 

‘* A leading authority on its subject.” —Times. 

** Will find the history of a most perplexing period set forth with a rare 
discrimination, a deep insight, a convincing logic, and with a power of 
enlisting the reader's interest and sympatby, which never loses its hold.”— 
Academy. 


SIX SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 
QUO VADIS. By Hevyryk SrievKtewicz. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WHEELS OF CHANCE, by Hi. 


G. WELLS. 5s. net. 


THE WONDERFUL VISIT. By H. G. 


WE LLs. Third Edition. 5s. net. 


JOAN SEATON. By Mary Beaumont. 


4s. 6d. net. 


IN THE WAKE OF KING JAMES. 


By Sranpisu O’Grapy. 4s, 6d. net. 


MISTRESS SPITFIRE., By J.S. Firercuer. 


4s. 6d. net. 








{ SPECIAL PROSPECTUS of both the DRAMATISTS and 
CLASSICS, and the NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, will be 
sent to any address on receipt of a posteard, 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., wad 67, ST. JAMES'S ST., 5. W. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NEXT WEEK, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s, 
THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, 


MASTER OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


BY 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A, LLD. 
AND 


LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Just out, 8vo, Sewed, 6d, 


A Letter to the Duke of Westminster on the 


EASTERN QUESTION. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY : 


A History of Travel and Geographical Science from the Conversion of 
the Roman Empire to 900 A.D., with an Account of the Achievements and 
Writings of the Harly Christian, Arab, and Chinese Students and Explorers. 
By C. "RAYMOND BE AZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. With 
Reproduction of the principal Maps of the Time. 


““Mr. Beazley has devoted to his difficult task an amazing amount of 
diligent and painstaking research. . . . and his literary skill in conde sing 
such 4 mass of material has evabied him to make a very interesting volume, 
— Times. 


2 vols., crown Svo, s 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1851- 72. Kept by 


the Rt. Hon, Sin MOUNTSTCART E. GRANT DUFF, G.CS.L, Some. 
time Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies; Governor of Madras 
1881-86. 

‘* This is a charming book, fall of good things, It consists of the lighter 
reminiscences of a singularly accomplished man of the world, who in the 
course of a varied and active life has come in contact with a vast number of 
distinguished people in many countries.” —St. James's Gazette. 


With Maps, Svo, lds. 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. By Janes 


R. THURSFIELD, M.A., and Lieut.-Col. Sin GEORGE SYDENHAM 
CLARKE, R.E., K.C.M.G., F.R.8. 


“We have called this volume a text-book, it is therefore, perhaps, needful 
to add that there is not a dry or a dull page in it. Whether it is Mr. 
fe agen dealing with the statistics of our seaborne commerce or Sir George 

Clarke explaining the relation of submarine mines to war, the subject is su 
deaJt with that not only is it made intelligible to any average Englishman, 
but attention is riveted by the charm of literary style.”—Times. 


With ee and Plans, 2 Vols., crown Svo, 12s. 


HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon Rawlin- 


son's Translation. With the Notes Abridged for the Use of Students. By 
A. J. GRANT, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge ; Professor of History, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds ; Author of *‘ Greece in the Age of Pericles,” 


“The delightful pages of the old Greek, whose flavour has been so 
admirably presented by Canon Rawlinson, will thus be made accessible to a 
far wider circle than heretofore. There is no better introduction to Greek 
history and literature than Herodotus, and the English reader gets him here 
under the best possible conditions "Literary World. 


A NEW WORK BY THE PR \VOST OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Just out, crown Syo, 3s 6d. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE TEXTUAL 


CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Proressorn GEORGE 
SALMON, D.D., Provost of Trinity becca , Dublin. 


With Pestenitn 3 vols., Svo, 36s, 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF EDWARD 


GIBBON. Including Six Autobiographies, Correspondence, etc. Printed 
Verbatim from MSS. in the Possession of the Earl of Sheffield. With 
an Introduction by the Ear. or SHEFFIELD. 


Vol. I.—THE SIX “4 TOBIOGRAPHIES, Edited by Jouw Murray. 


Vols. II, and III. _GIBBON’ S PRIVATE LETTERS TO HIS FATHER, 
HIS STEPMOTHER, LORD SHEFFIELD, AND 
OTHERS, FROM 1753 TO 1794. Edited, with 
Notes, etc., by RowLtanp E. Proruero. 24s. 


With Portrait, feap. 4to, 103. 64. 


LORD BOWEN: A Biographical Sketch. 
With Selections from his Unpublished Poems. By Sin HENRY STEWART 
CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE. 


**Charles Bowen—elegant scholar, profound lawyer, just and painstaking 
judge—stands out conspicuously among the fine flower of Englishmen of our 
own time.” —Daily Telegraph. 

‘* A fitting memorial of one of the most amiable and gifted of men.”— 


Ne 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


M.A., 


A. D. INNES & CO’S 


New Publications. 


By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL McLEOD INNES, V.C. 

The Sepoy Revolt: A Critical Narrative, covering 
the whole field of the Indian Mutiny, its causes and course, till the 
final suppression. With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. [Just published, 

“Without doubt the fairest, cleare:t, and most masterly elucidation of 
the origin, causes, outbreak, progress, and suppression of the great uprising 
which has yet been written.’’—ScorTsMAN. 





By GENERAL SIR CHARLES GOUGH, V.C., G.C.B., and 
ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 
The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars. With 15 Maps 
and Plans. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. [Just ready. 
By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE, Special Correspondent of 
the Daily Chronicle with the Dongola Expeditionary Force. 


Towards Khartoum: The Story of the Soudan War 
of 1896. With numerous Maps and [llustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author. Demy 8vo, buckram, price 16s. 

Giascow HERALD says: *“ Possesses a more than descriptive historic 
value ; jt enables the reader to grasp the Egyptian problem. . . . Will 
be read with peculiar interest.” 

By J. 8S. RISLEY, M.A., B.C.L. 

The Law of War: A Study of the Legal Obligations 
and Conditions applying to Belligerants or Neutrals in Times of War. 
Demy svo, cloth, 12s. 

** The book . isadmirably done, It avoids technicalities and 
is admirably mgd to serve as a guide and first introduction to a most 
instructive subject.""—ScorsMAN. 

By G. BOISSIER (de l’Académie Frangaise). 
. nm . 

Cicero and His Friends. Translated by A. D. 
JONES. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. [ Just published. 

‘This most fascinating study of Cicero and his times.” —ScorsMan. 





NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 
y ISABEL CLARKE. 
The Episode of Alethea, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Just ready. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 
Christine of the Hills. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Dairy Mai says: ‘‘ Assuredly he has never written anything more 

fresh, more simple, move alluring, or more artistically perfect. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Lying Prophets. A Novel. Third Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s, 

The Patt Mavi Gazette says: “‘Anexcellent novel. . . . A piece of 
serious and admirable work. . . . Not unworthy of a place with George 
Eliot's ‘Adam Be ie’ and ‘ Mill on the Floss.’” 

By ESTHER MILLER. 
The Sport of the Gods. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The novel is exciting 


The ArHeN£UM says: ‘It is very well told. e 
Excellent story 


and preserves its interest to the end. 
By J. C. SNAITH. 
Fierceheart the Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Ready very ‘shortly. 
By C. M. CAMPBELL. 


The Ne’er-do-weel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Ready immediately. 


RECENT POPULAR NOVELS. 


By F. E. BENSON, Author of ‘‘ Dodo.” 
Limitations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Dairy TeLeGRapn says: “ Mr. Benson has written an interesting and 
truly human bouk. His range is much wider than it was, his character- 
drawing has gained in depth, delicacy, and precision, while the sparkling 
dialogue which we enjoyed in ‘ Dodo’ has lost none of its old brilliancy.” 


sy J. C. SNAITH. 
Mistress Dorothy Marvin. A Romance of the 


Glorious Revolution. Illustrated by 8. CowELL. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
6s. Fourth Edition. : ; 

‘‘The author has succeeded in making his story intensely interesting. . . 
One of the very best adventure stories we have had for a long time past."— 
SPEAKER. 

By X. L., Author of “ Aut Diabolus aut Nihil.” 
The Limb. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Mr. GLADsTONE writes: ‘‘ Pray accept my thanks. . . . I was so 
imprudent as to open it at once, and since that act have found great difficulty 
in laying it down.” 








ANTHONY HOPE’S SOCIETY NOVELS. 


Comedies of Courtship. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Half a Hero. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Witt’s Widow: A Frivolous Tale. Crown 8yo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON : 





A. D. INNES & CO., 31 & 32, BEDFoRD STREET, STRAND, 
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ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION 


OF THE 


NOVELS 
CHARLES LEVER 


EDITED BY 


HIS DAUG UGHTER. 


The First Complete Uniform Illustrated Edition of 


CHARLES LEVER’ fER'S NOVELS. 


MESSRS. DOWNEY beg to announce the publication of an entirely New and 
Copyright Edition of LEVER’S NOVELS, in Thirty-seven Volumes, with all the 
original Illustrations, on Steel and Wood, by Phiz, Cruikshank, Luke Fildes, R.A., 
and other artists. 

The First Volume of the Series to appear on March 19th, and the Final Volume 
in March, 1899. 

MESSRS. T. & A. CONSTABLE, of Edinburgh, are printing this Edition, and 
have cast a new bold type for the work 

The size of the paper is octavo, The volumes will be printed on laid paper 
specially made for this Edition. Each volume will contain, on an average. about 
500 pages, and will be exceedingly light to handle. The books will be uniformly 
bound in art canvas and with gilt top. 

The Edition will be strictly limited to 1,000 copies for sale in Great Britain and 
America, and the type will be distributed after printing. 

The price of each volume wili be Tex Suintincs anD SixpeNce net, and the 
books will be sold in Sets only. 





THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE SERIES, 
“THE CONFESSIONS OF 
HARRY LORREQUER,” 


WITH TWENTY-TWO ETCHINGS BY PHIZ, 
Will be ready on Friday next. 
FULL PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DOWNEY & CO., Lrp., 12, YORK ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 





MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF 


GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL GUIDES. 


Paris-— Florence. 

Extract from introduction to the series :—‘‘ / desire to supply the tourist who 
wishes to use his travels as a merwns of culture with such historical and antt- 
quarian information as will enable him to understand, and therefore to 
enjoy, the architecture, sculpture, painting, and minor arts of the towns he 
visits.” 

Times.—‘ Good work in the way of showing students the right manner of 
approaching the history of a great city... These useful little volumes,” 

Mr. L. F. Austin in the Sketch.—** His ‘ Paris’ is certainly an admirable 
example of what a purely esthetic handbook should be, for it is clearly 
arranged and written, with that ease and intricacy which are born of sym- 
pathy and knowledge.” 

Feap Svo, cloth, 3/- each net. 

POLITICS in 1896: An Annual. With Contributions by H. D. 
TRILL, D.C.L., H. W. MasstncHaM, BERNARD SHaw, H. W. Winson, Capt. 
Maupe, R.E., and others. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3'- net. 

Morning Post.—‘ Not only does it constitute a bandy work of reference 
that, besides merely enumerating the political events of the past year, shows 
also the light in which they are regarded by various shades of public opinion, 
but it calls for appreciation as a record of the development of political 
thought that, if regularly issued, will be of value to the future historian. 
Further, by its summaries of the political progress of 1896 from different 
points of view, the book has attractions for those who wish to understand the 
various ideas actuating contending parties, and such readers will certainly 
find entertaining matter in the several contributions.” 

PIONEERS of EVOLUTION from THALES to HUXLEY. By EpwaArp 
CLopp, author of ‘*The Story of Creation,” etc. With Portraits in ~“ 
gravure of Charles Darwin, Huxley, M. Herbert Spencer, and M. A. N. 
Wallace. Crown $vo, cloth, 5/- net, 

Times.—'* We commend the book to those who want to know what evolu- 


tion really means. 
READY SHORTLY. 
BY LADY TROWBRIDGE. 

PAUL’S STEPMOTHER, and One Other Story. By Lady Trow- 
BRIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 36. _ 

BY G. B. BURGIN. 

“OLD MAN’S” MARRIACE: A Novel. By G. B. Buren, author of 
*“ The Judge of the Four Corners,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6/-. 

BY VERNON LEE. 
LIMBO, and Other Essays. By VERNON LEE, author of “ Althea,” 
‘Euphorion,” etc. With Frontispiece. Feap, 8vo, buckram, 3/6 net, 
BY HUGH CLIFFORD. 

IN COURT and KAMPONG: Sketches of Life and Character in 
the Malay Peninsula. By Hugh Clifford, British Resident at Pahang. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7/0. 

3Y “ NATHANIEL GUBBINS.” 

CAKES and ALE: A Memory of Many Meals. With Recipes, more 
or less ariginal, and anecdotes, mostly veracious. By Epwarp SrEncer 
(‘‘ Nathaniel Gubbins”). With cover designed by Phit May. Square fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 5/-. 





| HENRIETT A 'STRE ET, COV ENT G. ARDEN, W.C. 








Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner « Co., Ltd. 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. By 


R. H. Russeti. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
“Tt is aprpond written, and well illustrated with 
photographs of places and people.”—7imes. 


THE GARDEN OF ROMANCE: Being 
a Collection of the Best Short Stories of all Ages and 
Countries. Edited by Ernest Ruys. F cap. 4to. 6s. 

“Imagination and fancy have their perfect work in 
these pages, and in reading them we feel ourselves to be 
with the Immortals.”—Speaker. 


THE WAY OF THE WIND. By 
CHARLES KENNETT Burrow, Author of “ Asteck’s 
Madonna.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“Infinitely pathetic. . The finale is distinctly 
original and unexpected.’ '—Pall Mall Gazette. 

















THE FAULT OF ONE. By Evriz 
ADELAIDE RowLanbs. Crown 8vo. [Ln the press. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
POEMS. By Francis P. Osmaston. Elzevir. 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PRIG,” “THE LIFE OF 
SIR KENELM DIGBY,” ete. 

THE PLATITUDES OF A PESSIMIST 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [In the press. 

A collection of light and witty essays upon literary, 


social, and general topics, some of which appeared 
originally in the Saturda y Review. 














PaTERNOSTER House, CaarinGc Cross Roap, Lonpon. 





SIR GEORGE ROBERTSON’S BOOK, 


THE KAFIRS OF THE HINDU-KUSH. By 
Sir Georce Scorr Rosertson, K.C.S.1. With oumerous Iilustrations by 
A. D. McCormick. Royal 8vo, £1 lls, 6d, 

‘We have all agreed to do honour to Sir George Scott Robertson for his 
heroic defence of Chitral; but the journey described in his book on ‘The 
Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush’ seems to have been a still more valiant enterprise. 
His adventurous journey, and his splendid courage and resourcefuiness, 
which shine through all the modesty of his narrative, deserve the encomiums 
of every English reader who makes their acquaintance.”— World 


A. J. DAWSON, 


IN THE BIGHT OF BENIN: Stories from 
the West African Coast. By A. J. Dawson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





DANIEL VIERGE, 


ON THE TRAIL OF DON QUIXOTE: Being 


a Record of Rambles in the Ancient Province of Li Mancha. By A, F. 
Jaccact. Illustrated by Davie. Vierce. Small 4to, 83. 6d. net. 

An attempt to describe Don Quixote's country as it is to-day. The illus- 
trations, numbering 13), are the best work of the famous Spanish Artist. 





STANDISH O’GRADY., 


THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE: A Romantic 


History. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A narrative of the adventures of Red Hugh, a famous Irish Chieftain of 
the Elizabethan age. 


SIDNEY PICKERING. 


MARGOT: A Novel. 


MR, JACOBS’S STORIES. 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacons. Crown 


8vo, ba 6d. New Edition now ready. 

‘J have never heard of Mr. W. W. Jacobs before, and for anything I 
iat this may be his first literary venture, but I can only say that the sooner 
he puts to sea again and brings back more TS the same goods the better 
1 sha!! be pleased.” —THE Baron in Punch. 

“The book consists of many stories, and one wishes them all longer, and 
that there were more of them.’ "Pall Mall Gazette. 

“* You will most certainly enjoy the screaming farce of Mr. W. W. Jacobs's 
‘Many Cargoes.’”—Truth. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





LAWRENCE Anp BULLEN, LIMITED, 
16, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS 


New Nove! by the Author of ‘‘ THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 
THAT AFFAIR 
NEXT DOOR. 


By ANNA K. GREEN. 


Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE BABE, B. A.: Being g the Uneventful History y 


of a Young Gentleman at Cambridge University. By E. 
BENSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Datty Maii.—‘ Mr. Beuson's wit and easy delineation of character fully 
atone for Jack of plot. The Jightsome chronicle goes gaily on, sufficiently 
rich in incident and unfailingly rich in bright ideas and in happy turns of 
expression, which provoke the reader to smiles.’ 

Daity Curovicie.—‘* There is a rollicking, devil-may-care youthfulness 
about it which must win upon the gratitude of those who take it up.” 

Tre British Review.—“ It is simply a series of sketches from the life of 
a Cambridge undergraduate, any one chapter of which is intelligible apart 
from the rest. And yet there isin them a certain underlying unity. They 
constitute, taken together, a humorous, pointed, and frequencly brilliant 
criticism of contemporary University life and contemporary University 
education.” 

THe AcapemMy.—‘‘It was written in higb spirits, with the aim simply to 
amuse. We have found it amusing.’ 


‘‘ HEROES OF THE NATIONS”’ SERIES. 


Edited by Evetyn Appott, M.A., D.C.L., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Tlustrated with numerous full-page Plates and Maps, etc. 
Prize Edition, cloth extra, gilt edges, ¢ 


NEW VOLUME. 


ROBERT THE BRUCE, and the Struggle for 


Scottish Independence. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 








Crowa 8Svo, cloth, 5s, 


Previously Published. 
Nelson. By W. CLARK RussELL. ; Cicero. By J. L. SrrRacHan- 
Gustavus Adolphus. by ©. k. DAVIDSON, M.A. 

L. FLETCHER, M.A. Lincoln. By N. Brooks. 
Pericles. By E. Anporr, D.C.L. | Henry the Navigator. By C. 
Nigel eae ead R. BEAZLEY, M.A. 
Theodoric. By 1. HopGKIN, | Jojian, By Miss A. GARDNER. 

M.A., D.C.L. Louis XIV. By ArrHur Has- 
Sir Philip Sidney. By H. R. SALL, M.A. 

Fox BOURNE. Charles XI{. By R. NIsBEeT 
Julius Cesar. By W. WARDE BAIN. 

FOWLER, M.A, Lorenzo de’ Medici. By E. 
Wyclif. By Lewis SERGEANT. ARMSTRONG, M.A. 
Napoleon. By W. Connor | Jeanne d’Arc. by Mrs. OLI- 

MorRRIs. PHANT. 

Henry of Navarre. Ly |’. F. | Christopher Columbus. By 

WILLERT, M.A. WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Illustrated pany tus on eet ion. 





The Development of pean Property. 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. A Study of the Conditions of the 
Production and Distribution of Literature from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the close of the 17th Century. By Guxo. 
HAVEN PutNAM, M.A., Author of “ Authors and their Public 
in Ancient Times.” 

Vol. I. 476-1500. Demy &vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

I. 1500- 1709 (the date of First Copyright Statute). Demy 

Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. ‘ 


” 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JAMES 
FENIMOR KE COOPER. Mohawk Edition, 32 vols., sold 
separately, post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, each ds. 

PREC oad TION. THE DEERSLAYER. THE WATER-WITCH. 

THE REDSKINS. THE BRAV®). 
THE P 1ONEE RS, THE CHAIN-BEARER. THE HIDENMAUER. 
THE PILOT 


SATANSTOE. THE HEADS WAN, 
LIONEL LINCOLN. THE CRATER THE MONIKINS. 


3 
_ 
— 
ior] 
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LAST OF THE MOHI- THE TWO ADMIRALS. MILES WALLING- 
CANS. WING AND WING. FORD. 

RED ROVER. WYANDOTTE, JACK TIER. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. AFLOAT AND THE SEA LIONS. 


HOME AS FOUND. ASHORE. OAK OPENINGS. 
THE PATHFINDER. THE PRAIRIE. THE WAYS OF THE 
MERCEDES OF CAS- WEPT OF WISH TON- HOUR. 

TILE. WISH. 


Tilustrated Prospectus on application. 


CAMPING IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


An Account of Camp Life in the Wilder Parts of the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains; together with a Description of the Region 
about Banff, Lake Louise, and Glacier, and a Sketch of the 
Early Explorations. By WALTER D. WILcox. With 25 Full- 
page Photogravures and many Text Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. &vo, cloth extra, 21s. net. 


A NATURAL METHOD OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. Making Muscle and Reduce ing Flesh without 
Dieting or Apparatus. New and Enlarged Edition. By 
EDWIN CHECKLEY. With Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 











24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.: AND NEW YORK. 





CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. HUNGERFORD’S LAST NOVEL. 

Shr p the NEW NOVEL by MRS. HUN. 
GERFORD, Author of * Molly Bawn,” is now ready at 
all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ROUGH- 
ING IT, aad THE INNOCENTS AT 
HOME, by MARK TWAIN, is now ready. 


Svo, cloth. with 200 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION of THE OUTSIDER, 
by HAWLEY SMART, is now ready. Crown S8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION of MRS. HUNGERFORD'S 
Story, LADY PATTY, is now ready. Post 


SvO, picture boards, 2s.: cloth, 2s. Gd. 


BEYOND THE PALE: An Irish Romance. 
By B. M. CROKER, Author of “ Diana Barrington.” 
ram, ts. 

‘“* Mrs. Croker is once more on her native heath, and quite at her best. . . . 
Told with that unflagging vivacity, that lightness of touch, and that keen 
sense Of humour which entitle her to occupy among the women noveiists of 
the day sery much the same plz wce that Charles Lever held among his brother- 
writers in a former generation. Spectator 


WITH THE RED EAGLE: 


of the Tyrol. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Crown $vo, cloth, gilt, 6s. 
** A fine historical romance.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘Marked by an originality and a dash that hold you like aspell from first 
to last. . . . Fresh, vigorous, _ and alto, gether celightful,” Black and Whi te. 





Crown 





Crown 8vo, buck- 





) 
A Romance 
THIRD EDITION just ready. 


SEBASTIANI’S SECRET. By 8. E. 


WALLER. With 9 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clot h, 6s 

“Steeped in mystery is Mr Waller's romance .... There are passages 
that are delightful. .. . It will please readers who love mystery, and would 
escape fora while from the tedious round and common hght of workaday 


life.” —British Review 
FRANK 


With 8 Lliustrations. Crown 


A MISSING WITNESS. | By 


BARRETT, Author of “ Little Lady Linton.” 
Svo, cloth, 3s 6d, 

‘The history of the struggles of the three young dressmakers is described 
with wonderful spirit and convincingness, and the ‘little mother’ of the 
volume is a delightful study.”—Morning Leader. 


Ss NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Pos, 8vo, picture boards. 


BEYOND the DREAMS of AVARICE. 


By Sin WALTER BESANT. 


AT MARKET VALUE. By GRANT 


ALLEN. 


THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. By 


ALLEN UPWARD. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. 


By MARK TWAIN. With 200 Illustrations. 

BY WOMAN'S WIT. By Mrs. ALEX- 
ANDER. 

THE MASTER OF TRENANCE. By 
T. W. SPEIGHT. 

APRIL’S LADY. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 

AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. By Mrs. 


HUNGERFORD. 








The FIFTH EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE, o 
ENGLISH SURNAMES: ‘Their Sources 
and Significations, by the Rev. C. W. BARDSLEY, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of Carlisle, 1s now ready. 
Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London : 


Crown 


Cuatro & Wrinypvus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of 





SC HOOLS.—The 


+ SC -prenple IC ASS )CLATION (Limite 1) (a boly of Oxford and Cambridge 
Gra luates) g advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 


in the seleczion of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroai.—A Scacement of Requirements shoild be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, Loadon, W.C. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


READY IN A Few Days. 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN A, T. MAHAN, 


The Life of Nelson the Embodiment of 
the Sea Power of Creat Britain. 


By Caprain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of ‘The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History,” etc. Two Vols., demy 8vo. Illustrated 
with many Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, Cloth 
extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 

Full ib Prospectus post free on sgptication. 


Vouv ME I. NEARLY READY. 


A History of the Royal Navy —_ the 
Earliest Times to the Present. 


By W. mer CLOWES, Fellow of King’s College, London; Gold 
Medallist, U.S. Naval Institute ; Hon. Member R.U.S. Institution. 
Assisted by Sir C. R. MArKHAM, K.C.B., P.R.G.S.; Captain A. T. 
MAHAN, U.S.N.; Mr. H. W. WILSON, etc., etc. Five Vols. With 
very humerous iostedienn, Royal 8vo, cloth extra 1, 25s. each net. 
The first Volume of the history, bringing the narrative to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, is about to be published, and will be followed at short intervals by the 
subseguent Volumes. 
Full Prospectus of the Work sent post free on application. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. H. M. STANLEY'S 
GREAT WORK. 
Carefully revised throughout by the Author, with a new Preface, and 
somewhat abridged by the omission of matter no longer of interest. 


In Darkest Atrica. 


Or, The Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin Pasha, 
Governor of Equatoria. 
By H. M. STANLEY, M.P., D.C.L., etc., etc. Cheap Edition, with 
Map and all the Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
[Shortly. 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—Ready Immediately. 


The Massarenes. 


By OUIDA, Author of “ Moths,” “Under Two Flags,” etc. One 

Vol., crown 8vo. Nearly 600 pages. 6s. 

*,* The Novel is in some respects a new departure on the part of this popular 

writer, Those who have read the manuscript pronounce the novel the best 
Ouida has written. 


William Black's Novels. 


Bound in cloth, HALF-A-CROWN each. 
The NEW UNIFORM EDITION. Price 2s. 6d. each Volume: 
27 Volumes already Published. The New Volumes, now in prepara- 
tion, bringing the Series down to date, are : 
1. WOLFENBERG. [Now Ready. | 3. HIGHLAND COUSINS. 
THE HANDSOME HUMES. [Heady May 1. 
[Ready Aprill. | 4. BRISEIS. [Ready June 1. 
5. MACIC INK. = [ feady July 1. 





to 





New and Cheaper Editions of Two Novels by Alfred Clark. 
Uniform crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
A Dark Place of the Earth. 


‘Fresh, powerful, and extraordinarily vivid in presentment.’"’—Atheneum. 


The Finding of Lot’s Wife. 


‘* A very fine piece of imaginative work—a night's entertainment of modern 
Arabian adventure.” — Scotsman, 





War, Famine, and our Food Supply. By Rk. B. 
Marston. With Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; boards, 
Ye 

The work ison the lines of Mr. Marston’s article, ‘‘ Corn Stores for War Time,” 
which appeared in the Nineteenth Century for February, 1896, and attracted a 
goud deal of attention, both in this country and abroad, 





“PREACHERS OF THE AGE” SERIES. New Volume. 
The Gospel in the Epistles. By Dr. J. Guryyzss 


ROGERS. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 





Two Additions to Low’s 2s. 6d. Library of Travel and Adventure, 


Uniform crown 8vo Volumes, fully Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Hausaland; or, Fifteen Hundred Miles through the 
Central Soudan. By the Rev. C. H. Roprnson, M.A. W ith Map, 
Portrait, and numerous I]lustrations. 


Two Kings of Uganda; or, Life by the Shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza. By the Rev. R. P. Asue, M.A, With Map and 
Illustration. 





LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limizep, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


DOMESDAY-BOOK AND BEYOND. Three 


Essays in the Early History of England. By F. W. Maitianp, LL.D., 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge ; 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, 15s. 

ATHENEUM.—‘“The advent of a new book from the pen of Prof. 
Maitland is always an event of importance in the world of law and history. 

There are points, no doub:, in the author's conclusions which are open 

to some question, and in a few—a very few—cases he may possibly be mis- 
taken; but it is at least safe to say that Domesday students owe him a real 
debt of gratitude for his perfect and scrupulous candour.” 





THREE NEW WORKS ON EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 
CHAPTERS ON THE AIMS AND PRACTICE 


OF TEACHING. Edited by Freperic Sresxcer, M.A., Phil.Doc., Professor 
of the French Language and Literature in the University College of North 
Wales ; formerly Chief Master on the Modern Side in the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES,.—*‘‘ The essays are vigorous and suggestive, and display a command 
of the theory and practice of education which should secure the attention of 
all who are interested in educational progress and reform.” 


VITTORINO DA FELTRE, AND OTHER 
HUMANIST EDUCATORS: Essays and Versions. An Introduction to the 
History of Classical Education. By W. H. Woopwarp, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford ; Lecturer on Education in Victoria University. Crown 8vo, 63. 

TIMES.—‘** We can very warmly commend the whole monograph as at once 
singularly attractive and full of instruction. 








ARNOLD OF RUGBY. His School Life and 


Contributions to Education. Edited by J. J. Finpiay, M.A., late Scholar 
of Wadham College, Oxford ; Principal of the College of 'Preceptors’ Training 
College. [Nearly ready. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. Edited, with Introductions and 


Notes, by ALrrep S. West, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; Fellow of 
University ¢ vollege, London. 3s. 6d. Half- parchment, 5s, [Pitt Press Series. 

SCOTSMAN.—“It is an excellent edition of this classic, not only for 
students of English language and literature, but for a general reader who 
wishes to read the celebrated essays with understanding.” 





THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Volume, completing the Edition of “ Paradise Lost.” 


PARADISE LOST. Books IX. and X. With 


Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Indexes. By A. W. Verity, M.A., 
sometime Sc holar of Trinity College. 2s. 

GUARDIAN.—“ This edition will, we feel sure, long continue to be the 
standard school text of ‘Paradise Lost 





Lonpox: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 





Clarendon Press List. 


Crown 8vo cloth, 9s. 6d. ; or Part I., 63. 6d. ; Part IL., 3s. 6d. 
JUST PUBLISHED. WITH 11 MAPS. 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA: 


Being Vol. IV. of 
A HISTORICAL CEOCRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By C. P. LUCAS, B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Colonial Office, London. 


The volume deals with Sourn anp East Araica ; the First Part gives a History 
of South Africa down to the Preseat Day, the Second includes Geographical 
Chapters on the British South African Colonies, together with an Account of 
British Central Africa and British East Africa. 

Already Published. 
INTRODUCTION. With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Vol. 1. The MEDITERRANEAN and EASTERN COLONIES (exclusive of 
India), With 11 Maps. 5s. 
Vol. 2. The WEST INDIAN COLONIES. With 12 Maps. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. 3. WEST AFRICA. With 5 Maps. 7s. 6d. 

ACADEMY.—‘‘ Mr. Lucas enjoys access to materials of the first importance ; 
and he can deal with those materals with the skill which comes of daily practice.” 

SOUTH AFRICA,.—“ A better geographical treatise could scarcely be desirej.” 








Now ready, Vol. I. Part Il. West and West-Central Phrygia, with Illustration, 
royal 8vo, linen, 21s. net. 


The CITIES and BISHOPRICS of PHRYGIA: being 
an Essay of the Local History of Phrygia from the : ae Times to the 
Turkish Conquest. By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., 

Part I. The Lycos Valley and South-Western Passa has been a’ready 
published, 18s. net. 

‘It is a living book, embodying the results of an immense volume of first- 
hand and personal research in highly important fields of archmolwy 
and history. ... Beyond all question a great and illuminating book.” — 
Averdeen Free Press. 

Just published, Second Edition, Revised, extra fcap. 8vo, half-buckram, 3s. 61. net. 


The PRINCE. By Niccoto Macmave.u. Translated 
from the Italian by NINIAN HILL THOMSON, M.A. 


Just published, crown 4to. cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


A STUDENT'S DICTIONARY of ANGLO-SAXON. 
By HENRY SWEET, M.A. 

Brevity and conciseness have been aimed at throughout. ‘The meanings are 
given in plain modern English. References have been omitted, irregular 
forms are noticed very briefly, and cognate words are given only in Vid 
English itself. 

Compi'ed with the greatest care, and laudably free from those more than 
doubtful forms which have found their way into the earlier dictionaries.” — 
Glasgow Herald. 

FULL CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 
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SMITH, BLDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


On March 26th. 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume 50 (RUSSEN—SCOBELL) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited 
by Sipyvey Ler. ; 
Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will 
be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


THROUGH LONDON SPECTACLES. 
Miitman. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ A bright, stimulating, leisurely-written collection of nondescript papers.” 
— MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
‘* Pleasantly-written essays on literary topics and arcadian scenes.” —PALL 
MALL GAZETTE, 


On March 26th, with a Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. By the late Jouy 
ADDINGTON SYMONDs. 
* * This is Volume I. of a NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION of ‘* THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, The 
remaining volumes will be published at intervals. 


On March 26th. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FROM GRAVE TO GAY: Being Essays and Studies 
concerned with certain subjects of serious interest, with the Puritans, with 
literature, and with the huniours of life, now for the first time collected and 
arranged, By J. St. Lok Srracuey. 





By ConsTANCE 


SECOND AND COMPLETING VOLUME OF THE “HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW PEOPLE.” 
On March 26th, with Maps and Chart, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE from 


the Division of the Kingdom to the Fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. By 
CHARLES Foster Kent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Literature 
and History, Brown University. 


FOUR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN CASTLE: A Tale of the China Seas. By 


Carutton Dawe, Author of ‘‘ Yellow and White,” ‘‘ Mount Desolation,” 
“ Kakemonos,” etc. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, t's. 


THE YOUNG CLANROY: A Romance of the *45. 
the Rev. Cosmo Goxrpon Lanc. Crown vo, 6s. 
‘*Told with a breezy and healthy vigour, as well as with simplicity.”— 
OBSERVER. 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 


Fox Russe... Crown Svo, 6s. 


GILBERT MURRAY. by A. E. 


Svo, 6s. 
**Eminently readable and eminently wholesome.”—TuE ACaDEMy. 


By 


By Percy FEenpati and 


Hoveuron. Crown 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





FROM 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE. Ten 


Essays in Morality. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Rendered into 
English by ALFRED SUTRO. With an Introduction by A. B. WALKLEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, [Neat Week. 


RECORDS AND RECORD SEARCHING. A 


Guide to the Genealogist and Topographer, By WALTER RYE. Second 
Edition. Enlarged. Demy 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. 


“ Familiar and invaluable. . . . the wise man will buy this book.” 


— Academy 
“The simplest and most intelligible guide in existence.”—Nofes anc 
I n 
Queries. 


WALKS IN ROME. By Aveustus J. C. Hane. 
Thirteenth Edition, Revised, In two volumes, complete with Map, Feap., 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 

“The best handbook of the city and environs of Rome ever published.” — 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE RIVIERAS. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Florence” 
from Drawings by the Author. 


‘The finest guide-book to these favourite resorts yet produced, and ig 
amply and prettily illustrated,”—Black and White. 


FLORENCE. Fourth Edition, Revised. 


8vo, with 22 Illustrations, cloth limp, 3s. 


VENICE. TZhird Edition, Revised. 


Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 3s, 


THE LITERARY YEAR BOOK 1897. A 


Book of Reference for all Writers and Readers. First Issue. With 18 
Portraits, and various articles on Authorship, Books, and Printing. 


By Aueustus J. C. Hare. 
and “Venice.” Illustrated with 67 Woodcuts 
Feap. 8vo, cloth hmp, 3s. 


F cap. 


With 18 


The St. James's Gazette says :—‘‘ The most valuable feature of the compila- 
tion is a summary of the best books of the year, written with really remark- 
able skill and absence of prejudice.” 


The Daily Mail says :--‘‘ It contains a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion on matters of importance to literary workers and bookmen generally,” 


Lonpon : GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Cuarine Cross Roap, 




























































RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST 


SIXTEENTH EDITION NOW READY. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN _ INDIA. 


From Subaitern to Commander-in-Chief. 
BY 
FIELD-MARSHAL 


LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


In Two Vols., demy 8vo, price 36s, 





With Maps and Plans and Portraits on Steel and Copper. 








A NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers, 


The CAREER of CLAUDIA. 


By F. M. PEARD, 
Author of ‘‘The Rose Garden,” etc. 
In One Vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 





Lonpon: 14, Kina Wi.iam Srreet, Srranp. 


READY MARCH 25rx. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


In extra crown 8vo, cloth, giit top, price 5s. per volume net. 


The Rev. 8 BARING-GOULD’'S 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
With a Calendar for every Day in the Year. 


New Edition, Revised, with Introduction and additional Lives of English 
Martyrs, Cornish and Welsh Saints, and a full Index to the entire work. 


ries s 


In 16 volumes. Illustrated by over 400 Engravings. 


To be published in monthly volumes. VolumelI. ready March 25th. 
*,* An ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS, giving full details, on application 
to any Bookseller in town or country. 





In demy 8vo, about 400 pages, cloth, price 12s. net. 


THE OLD ENGLISH BIBLE, 


And other Essays. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS A. GASQUET, D.D., O.S.B., 
Author of “‘ Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries,” etc. 


CONTENTS.—I. Notes on Medieval Monastic Libraries. 
Scriptorium. III. A Forgotton English Preacher. 
English Bible (1). 


IT. The Monastic 
IV. The Pre-Reformation 
V. The Pre-Reformation English Bible (2). VI. Religious 
Instruction in England during the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. VII. 
A Royal Christmas in the Fifteenth Century. VIII. The Canterbury 
Claustral School in the Fifteenth Century. IX. The Note-Books of William 
Worcester—A Fifteenth Century Antiquary. X. Hampshire Rescusants. 
With a complete Index. 


Ready early in April. 





London : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William St., Strand, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter trom a. the Queen, 
Sir HENRY PONSONBY is commanded by the QUEEN tothank Mr. 
DARLINGTON for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to HER 
MAJESTY. 
‘* Prepared with considerable care.”—The Times. 
‘* Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
‘** Far superior to ordinary Guides,”—London Daily Chronicle. 
EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S, <a 
Maps by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. a 
Illustrated, One Shilling each. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. BRECON AND THE LOWER WYE 
THE WYE VALLEY. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 








Feap. Svo. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND NEW FOREST. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH AND 
CARDIGAN BAY. 


PAD eyo 





The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and 
Crasses of North Wales. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, i 





LONDON : 
ard 


J. W, Apam & Sons. 
aij Booksellers, q 


LLANGOLLEN: Daruixcron & Co, 
The Railway Bookstails, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


EDITED BY GLEESON WHITE AND E. F. STRANGE. 


Fully IMustrated, in ‘specially designed green cloth cover, crown 8vo, ls. 6d, each. 


This Series of Monographs in Small compass, which has been for some time in preparation, is planned to supply visitors to the great 
English Cathedrals with accurate guide-books, and also to present a complete record at a lower price, and more fully illustrated, than any 


yet published. 


CANTERBURY. 127 pages, | SALISBURY. 


with 27 Lilustrations. | 


with 35 Illustrations. 


ROCHESTE R. [Ready immediately, | 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘“We have so frequently in these columns urged the want of cheap, well- 
i)lustrated, and well-written handbooks to our cathedrals, to take the place of the 
out-of-date publications of Jocal booksellers, that we are glad to bear that they have 
been taken in hand by Messrs. George Bell and Sons.”’—S¢. James's Gazette. 

‘Visitors to the cathedral cities of England must often have felt the need of 
come work dealing with the history and antiquities of the city itself, and the 
architecture and associations of the cathedraJ, more portable than the elaborate 
monographs which have been devoted to some of them, more scholarly and satis- 
fying than the average local guide-book, and more copious than the section 


| 


| 
} 
| 
} 


115 pages, 


CHESTER. 96 pages, 


with 23 Illustrations. [Now ready. 


OXFORD. 


[Ready immediately. 


devoted to them in the general guide-book of the county or district, Such a 
legitimate need the ‘Cathedral Series,’ now being issued by Messrs. George Bell 
and Sons, under the editorship of Mr. Gleeson White and Mr. E, F. Strange, seems 
well calculated to supply. ‘the volumes, two of which, relating to Canterbury 
and Salisbury, bave already been issued, are handy in size, moderate in price, weil 
illustrated, and written in a scholarly spirit. The history of cathedral and city is 
intelligently set forth, and accompanied by a descriptive survey of the building in all 
its detail. The illustrations are copious and well selected, and the series bids fair to 
become an indispensable companion to the cathedral tourist in England.”—Times. 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. neb, 


ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY. By 


General Sir Evetyn Woop, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Quartermaster 
General, with 20 Maps. 
“This brilliant and fascinating little book.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


GOLF in THEORY and PRACTICE: Some 


Hints to Beginners. By H. S. C. Everarp. <A Practical Manual. With 
22 Illustrations from Life 

‘* We have read the book ‘ right off,’ as the saying goes, and this because, 
as in the case of a witching tale, it was difficult to stop....... The book is 
enjoyable and instructive, it is attractive in appearance, clear in its printing, 
valuable in its contents, and we hope it will have a wide circulation in the 
world of golf.” —Gol/. 





| 
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New and revised Edition, post 8vo, 2 vols. 15s. 


SLANG, JARGON, and CANT: A Dictionary 


of Unconventional Phraseology, comprising English, American, Colonial, 
Tinkers’, Yiddish, Pidgin, and Anglo-Indian Slang. With Philological Notes 
and Illustrative Quotations. Compiled and Edited by Professor ALBERT 
BakRERE, R.M.A., Woolwich, and CHartes G. Letaxp, M.A., Hon. 
F.R.S.L., Author of “ The English Gypsies and their Language,” etc., ‘‘ Hans 
Breitmann,”’ etc. 


ALDINE POETS, - New Volumes. 


JAMES THOMSON. Revised Edition, with 


a New Memoir and Critical Appendix, by the Rev. T. C. Tovey, M.A. 
Author of ‘ Gray and his Friends,” etc. 2 vols., feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ne t each. 


KIRKE WHITE. With Memoir by Sir 


Harris Nicouas. 2s. 6d. net. 





HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
EDITED BY PROF. J. W. HALES, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each. 


THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH. By Prof.| THE AGE of MILTON. 


C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. [Ready. 


By J. Bass Mut- 
LincerR, M.A., University Lecturer in History, and the Rev. J. H. B. 


MasTeErMAN, B.A., late Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
(Immediately. 


THE AGE of TENNYSON. By Professor Hugu Waker. ridaitnede. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Recent and Forthcoming Wolumes. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison, in the DAJL¥Y CHRONICLE, April 7th, 1896, says: ‘‘ Messrs, Bell & Sons are still energetically pursuing their task of adding to and 
improving the famous series of Kohn’s Libraries, which Thomas Carlyle pronounced to be ‘the usefullest thing I know,’ and are...... constantly adding to the Libraries, 
in the new and certainly pleasanter form, reprints of Standard Works, which no gentleman's library should be without,” 


THE PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN 


SWIFT. A New Edition, with an Introduction by W. E. H. Leckxy, M.P. 
In ubout eight volumes, 3s, 6d. each 
Vol. I. **A Tale of a Tub,” ‘‘The Battle of the Books,” and other early 
works. Edited by Temrie Scorr, with biographical Introduction by 
W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. With portrait and fac-simile. 
Vol. LL. “The Journal to Stella.” Edited by F. Rytayp, M.A. With 
two portraits and fac-simile letter. 
[/n the press. 


WORKS of BERKELEY. Edited by Grorce 


Sampson, with Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. Barour, 


M.P. 3 vols. : [ Shortly. 
LELAND’S ITINERARY. ~ Edited by 
Lavrencz Gomme, F.S.A. [{n the press. 


’ 
™ ° P ° 
HORACE. A New Literal Prose Translation. 
By A. Hamitroy Bryce, LL.D., Transiator and Editor of “ Virgil,” ete. 
8s, 6d. 
Also issued in Four parts, sewed, 1s. each.—Part I. Odes, Books I. and II. 
Part II. Odes, Books II. and 1V., Carmen Seculare, and Epodes.—Part III, 
Satires.—Part 1V. Epistles and Ars Poetica, 


| 


} 
| 
j 


| 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of the 


DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by Moncure D. 
Conway, and Fortrait. 3 vols., 3s. td. each, 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. Trans- 


Jated and Condensed by Harrier Martineau. With Introduction by 
FReDERIC HARRISON. 4 vols , 5s. each. 


BURTON'S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 


Edited by the Rev. A. R, SHittetTo, M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. 
Buiien. Portrait of Bufton, a reproduction of old engraved Title, and a 
full Index by W. F. R. Sui.uero, MA. 8 vols., 3s. 6d. each, 


EARLY ESSAYS. By Joun Sruarr Mut. 


Collected and Edited by J. M. Grens. 8s, 6d, 


TEN BRINK’S EARLY ENGLISH LITE- 


RATURE. Vol. III. (From the Fourteenth Century to the Death of 
Surrey). Edited by Dr. ALois Branpi. Translated by L. Dora Scumirz. 
3s. 6d 








LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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STEVENS & SONS’, LIMITED, 


IMPORTANT LAW WORKS. 





Freeth’s Acts relating to the new Death Duty, 
called the Estate Duty. With an Introduction dealing with the other Death 
Duties, a Digest, copious Notes, and an Appendix, containing the Estate Duty 
Forms and the Ru'es regulatingProceedings in England and Ireland in Appeals 
underthe Acts. Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. By 
E. FREETH, Deputy-Controller of Legacy and Succession Duties. Demy 
8vo. 1897. Price 12s. 6d, cloth. 

“ The official position of the author renders his opinion on questions of proce 
dure of great value.’ tors’ Journal. 


Johnson's Bilis of Costs in the High Court of 
Justice and Court of Appel, in the House of Lords and the Privy Council: 
with the Scales of Costs and Tables of Fees in use in the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, relative to Private Bills ; Election Petitions, Parliamentary 
aod Municipal. Inquiries and Arbitratiops under the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, and other Arbitra‘ions : Proceedings in the Court of the Rail- 
way and Canal Commission ; in the County Court and the Mayor's Courts. 
Toe Scale of Costs and Tables of Fees in use in the Court of Passage, Liver- 
pool; and Conveyancing Costs. With Orders and Rules a3 to Cosss and 


. . 
~ OLec 


Cours Fees, and Notes and Decisions relating thereto. By HORACE MAX- 
WELL JOHNSON, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. (940 pages.) Price 32s. 
cloth. 


Bullen and Leake’s Precedents of Pleadings.— 
With Notes and Rules relating to Pleading. Fifth Edition. Revised and 
adapted to the Present Practice in the Queen's Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice. By THOMAS J. BULLEN, Barrister-at-Law, CYRIL 
DODD, Q.C., and C. W. CLIFFORD, Barrister-at-Law. In one volume. 
Demy 8vo. 1897. Price £1 18s. cloth. 


Edmunds on Patents.—The Law and Practice of Letters 
Patant for Inventions. By LEWIS EDMUNDS, Q.C, Second Edition. By 
T. M. STEVENS, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, (1,002 pages). 1897. Price 
£1 12s. cloth 


Macassey and Strahan’s Law relating to Civil 
Engineers, Architects, and Contractors.—With a Chapter on Arbitrations. 
Second Kdition, By L. LIVINGSTONE MACASSEY and J. A. STRAHAN, 
Barristers-at-Law. Demy svo. 1897. Price 12s. 6d. cloth. 


Paimer’s Company Precedents. —! or use in relation to 


Companies subject to the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1800. 


Part li.: Company Forms. With 
Appendix containing the Acts and Rules. Sixth 
BEAUFORT PALMER, assisted by CHARLES 
ARTHUR JOHN CHITTY, Barristers-at-Law. Royal 8vo. 


36s. cloth. 


Part Il.: Winding -up Forms and Practice. 
With a Chapter on Debentures and Copious Notes, and an Appendix contain- 
ing Acta and Rules, Seventh Edition. By FRANCIS BEAUFORT PALMER, 
assisted by FRANK EVANS, Barristers-at-Law. RoyalSvo. 1897. 

(Un the Press). 


Chitty’s Statutes of Practical Utility, from the Earliest 
Times to 1894. Arranged in Alphabetical and Coronological Order; with 
Notes and Indexes. Fifth Edition. By J. M. LELY, Barrister-at-Law. 13 
Vols. Royal 8vo. 1894-5. Price £13 13s. cloth. 

*.* ANNUAL SUPPLEMENTS for 1895, cloth, 53. ; 1896, 


Dicey’s Conflict of Laws.—A Digest of the Law of Eng- 
Jand with reference to the Conflict of Laws, By A. V. DICEY, Q.C., B.C.L., 
With Notes of American Cases, by Professor MOORE. Roy. 8vo. 1896. Price 
30s. each. 


Chalmers’ Digest of the Law of Bills of Ex. 
change, Promissory Notes, Cheques and Negotiable Securities. Fifth Edition. 
By His Honour JUDGE CHALMERS, Draughtsman of the Bills of Ex- 
change Act. Demy 8vo. 1896. Price 18s. cloth. 


Russell’s Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors. 
—Sixth Edition. By Horace Samira, Metropolitan Magistrate, and A. P, 
PERCEVAL KEEP, Barrister-at-Law. 3 Vols. Royal Svo. 1896, Price 
£5 15s. 6d. cloth, 


Lush’s Law of Husband and Wife within the 
Jurisdiction of the Queen's Bench and Chancery Divisions. Second Edition. 
By C. MONTAGUE LUSH and W. H. GRIFFIIH, Barristers-at-Law. 
Demy Svo. 1896. Price 25s, cloth. 


Odgers on Libel and Slander.—A Digest of the Law 
of Libel and Slander ; with the Evidence, Procedure, Practice, and Precedents 
of Pleadings both in Civil and Criminal Cases. Third Edition. By W. 
BLAKE OUGERS, LL.D:, Q.C. Royal 8vo, 1896, Price 32s, cloth, 


The Magistrate's Annual Practice, 1897.—DBeing a 
Compendium of the Law and Practice relating to matters occupying the 
attention of Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, with an Appendix of Statutes 
and Rules, List of Punishments, and Calenéar for Magistrates. Ry 
CHARLES MILNER ATKINSON, Stipendiary Magistrate for Leeds. 
Demy 8vo. Price 18s. cloth. 


Shirley's Magisterial Law.—An Elementary 
Magisterial Law, and on the Practice of Magistrates’ Courts. 
tion. By LEONARD H. WEST, LL.D., Solicitor. 
Price 7s. 61. cloth. 


Shirley's Leading Cases in the Common Law. — 
A Selection of Leading Cases in the Common Law, with Notes. Fifth Edi- 
tion. By RICHARD WATSON, Barris:er-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1895. 
Price 16s, cloth. 


Warry’s Game Laws of England.—With an Appendix 
of the Statutes relating toGime. By G. TAYLOR WARRY, Barrister-at- 
Law. Royal l2mo. 1896. Price 103. 6d. eloth. 


Prideauxs Precedents in Conveyancing.—\W ith 
Dissertations on its Law and Practice. Sixteenth Edition. By JOHN 
WHITCOMBE and BETHUNE HORSBRUGH, Barristers-at-Law. 2 Vols 
Royal Svo. 1895. Price £3 10s. cloth. 

“ Accurate, concise, clear, and comprehensive in scope, and we know of no 
treatise upon Conveyancing which is so generally useful to the practitioner.” 
—Law Times. 


Harris’ Hints on Advocacy, —Conduct of Cases, Civil and 


Criminal. Classes of Witnesses and Suggestions for Cross-examining them, 


copious Notes and an 
Edition. By FRANCIS 
MACNAGHTEN and 
1895. Price 


cloth, 10s. 


Treatise on 
Second Edi- 
Royal 12mo. 1896 


etc., etc. By RICHARD HARRIS, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. Eleventh 
Edition. Royal 12mo. 1897, Price 73, 6d. cloth. 
“A very comp! lete Manual of the Advocate’s art in Trial by Jury.’ 
Solicitors’ Journal. 





STEVENS & SONS, Lp., 119 & 120, Chancery Lane, London. 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


For MARCH Contains: - 
A RUSSIAN EXPERIENCE. By “Knarr ELivas.” 


Story 

SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH MR. AND MRS. 
BEERBOHM TREE 

THE SALVAGE HUNTERS. By C. J Com- 
plete Stor 

THE. NEW  TELEGRAPHY. By H. J. W. Dam. This artick 
describes the astounding invention by means of which telegraphic messages 
can be transmitted through space without the use of wires, and by which one 
ship can communicate with another over miles of water, and even explode the 
powder magazine of an eremy 8 Wan- -o'-war, 

PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT TIMES 
OF THEIR LIVES. The Rev. Dr. Cameron Lees, Sir David Salomons, 
Bart., Miss Alma Stanley, Prince Mahommed Khan and Prince Hossem Khan, 

FOOTBALL IN ARMOUR. By CHARLES EMERSON Cook. ‘This 
article will be found of unique interest to every player of football. It 
describes, and illustrates with photographs, how American players equip 
themselves with complete suits of armour before a match, as if they were 
going into battle 

LE GRAND DESASTRE. By Curistix Durton. Complete Story. 

QUEENS OF A DAY. By MarcGer GrirritH. “Queens of a 
Day” are selected every Lent by the girls employed in the public wash 
houses of Paris. and coricépond very nearly to our English May Queens. 
This article is illustrated by portraits of these Queens from the time of the 
establishment of the ceremony down to the ~~ 

ON SHOW. I.—POULTRY. Illustrated by J. A. Shepherd. 

DOROTHY. By JAMES WorRKMAN. A Complete Story. 

SIDE SHOWS. By Wi.LuraAM G, FirzGERALp. ‘This article, 
which is the first of a series, will be found to contain some of the most striking 
and extraordinary photographs which we have ever been able to set before 
our readers, while the text will be found not less entertaining than the 


Complete 


CUTLIFFE HYNE. 


pictures, 
FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER’ S CHAIR. By Henry W. Lucy. 
lustrations by Gor 


AN AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE. The Episode of Game of 

Poker. By Grant ALLEN. A Comple e Short Story. 

ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. Written and Illustrated by C, E. 
BoRCHGREVINK. Mr. C. E, Borchgrevink is weli known as one of the mos 
celebrated explorers of the :egions of the South Pole, and the article has, at 
the present time, exceptional interest from the projected South Pole Expedi 
tion of Dr. Nansen. 


the 


LILLEKORT. A Story for Children. From the French of Xavier 
Marmier. 
CURIOSITIES. 
120 Pages of Reading, and 162 Illustrations. Price Sixpence. By Post, Ninepence 
GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
, 10, and 11, Southampton Strand, W.C. 





Obtainable from all Bookstalls, Booksellers & Newsagents 


THE NEW WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL Devoted to Country 
Life and Country Pursuits, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, and 
interesting alike to all. 


Cou N TRY (Illustrated) 
mone muverares:) del FE, 


Weekly, Price 6d.; Post Free 28/2 per Ann. (Great Britain), 34/8 Foreign. 
hep NTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED” is the Weekly Journal for 
all interested in Country Life and Country Pursuits. Sport 

in its various forms is the essence of country life, and ‘‘ Country 


Life Illustrated” treats of Sport in its best sense. The Turf, the 
Kennel, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Golf, the great English 


pastimes of Cricket. Rowing, Yac hting, and Football all have their 
places in “ Country Life Illustrated.” It is printed throughout on 
Art Paper, and the endeavour of the proprietors has been to produce 
the absolute perfection of illustra ted journalism with reading 
matter fully equal to the illustrations. 

While country pursuits in their most interesting aspect form 
the main subjects of the paper, matters of general interest, such as 
illustrated articles on Sport and Life in our Colonies ; on the Country 
Homes of England; the Garden; Dress; an absolutely reliable list 
of the best literature of the day; Short notes of the principal town 
topics of the past week—all have their place in “Country Life 


Illustrated.” The proprietors coofidently appeal to all in ary 
way interested in country life for their support. 
A FEW EARLY ‘PRESS. NOTICES. 
Army and Navy Gazette.—‘ Its firss | The Pelican.—‘‘ Certainly the most 


Its second every | artistically beautiful of its kind.” 
is of | The Star,.— As full of gool things 
| as an egg is full of meat.” 

The Morning News.—‘‘ The very ad- 
vertisements are artistically illustrated. 

Mun of the Wor d.—‘* A marvellous 
sixpenny worth. The illustrations are 
an ornament to any drawing room. 

The Sportsman.—‘‘It is, of course, 
the proprietors’ business how they can 
give such value for the money. Our 
duty is to say that we have not seen s 
beautiful a production at anything like 


number was a marvel. 
whit as gool. The liter: airy matter 
the highest quality.’ 

Burmingham Gaz tte,—‘‘ Embellished 
by exceptionally good photographie il- 
lust rations.” 

Bristol Mercury.—‘‘ We have 
seen more beautiful printing.” 

Duly Mail.—‘‘ The illus: rations and 
sporting notes are exce lle: 1t.”” 

Eastern Daicy Press,—‘‘ The printing 
is superb.” 

Ker tsh 
room for adverse criticism.’ 


never 


Mercury.—‘ Absolutely no 


Liverpool Courier.—‘‘A magnificent | the price of this weekly periodical. The 
specimen of work.” photogravures are exquisite. Ten years 
Newcistie Journal. — ‘Just of the | ago—nay, five—they would not “have 


practical kind keen sportsmen appre- been thought possible. The literary 


ciate. Admirably illustrated.” matter is sound and entertaining. 


WEEKLY: PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Editorial & Publishing Offices: 20, Tavistock oe Carden, London, W.C, 


WHOLESALE AGENT. 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 8, 9, 10, 11, Southampton Steet, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & GO,’S LIST. 


2 vols , Svo, 24s. 


MEMOIRS OF BARON LEJEUNE, 
Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, Davout, and Oudinot. 
Translated and Edited from the Original French by Mrs. ARTHUR 
BELL (N. D’ANVERS). 

With an Introduction by Major-General MAURICE, C.B. 

Datty TeLecrapH.—‘ There are books of such surpassing interest, which im- 
press the mind so deeply, that one must be careful, in speaking of them, to keep 
within bounds of a becoming restraint. And to this high class the ‘ Memoirs of 
Baron Lejeune’ undoubtedly belongs.” 








8vo, 16s. 


VITA MEDICA: 


CHAPTERS OF MEDICAL LIFE AND WORK. 
By Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Sranparp.—‘‘ Marked by all the fluency and lucidity of style which made Sir 
Jenjamin Richardson so popular an expounder of medical teachings.” 


NEW BOOK BY PROF. MAX MULLER. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 


By the Right Hon. Prof. MAX MULLER, K.M., Member of the French Institute. 
2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 
Leeps Mercury.—‘‘ This book will nobly help forward the work of progress in 
relation to the clearer elucidation of the origin and evolution of human myth, cults, 
superstitions, and highly +piritualised and beautifully humanised religions.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 6 Monthly Volumes. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE 
GREAT SCHISM TO THE SACK OF ROME 


(1378-1527). 
By M. CREIGHTON, D.D., Oxon, and Camb., Lerd Bishop of London. 
Vols. I. and II., crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready, 


Sr. James’s GazetTe.—‘ Those who heard little of Dr. Creighton’s merits as an 
historian till he became a bishop will be well advised to read this work ; while 
those who knew it already may value it the more for the rise of its author in the 
ecclesiastical world.” 





VOLUME FOR 1897. 


8vo, 4s. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 
AND DIGEST. 


Being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for the Metropolis, together 
with a Digest of Information respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for 
the Prevention and Relief of Distress, and the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Poor. With an Introduction by C.8. LOCH, Secretary to the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society, London, and an Elaborate Index. 





With 55 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


THE STAPLETONS OF YORKSHIRE: 


Being the History of an English Family from very Early Times. 
By H. E. CHETWYND-STAPYLTON, Author of ‘‘The Chetwynds of Ingestre.” 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS AND 
TEACHERS. 


By LUCY H. M. SOULSBY, Head Mistress of Oxford High School. 

Contents :—The Religious Side of Secular Teaching—Home Education of Girls 
from 14to17 (List of Poetry to Learn by Heart; List of Books to Read Aloud; 
List of Books for Elder Sisters)—A Missing Link—Plain Living and High Thinking 
—The Salic Law—Morhers and Teachers; or, Division of Labour—Home Rule ; or, 
Daughters of To-day—Mothers and Day Schoo's—Early Religious Education— 
School Work—The Teaching of History (List of Historical Novels)—‘* We've got no 
Work to do!”—Wanted: Moral Training—‘ For their Sakes !” 





NEW ROMANCE BY MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END: 
A Tale. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of ‘‘ The Earthly Para lise.” 


2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





Now ready, CHEAP EDITION, Illustrated, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 


The Order of the Coif. 


By Mr. SERJEANT PULLING. 


Containing the Early History of the Order, together with an Account 
of the Aula Regis, and the Courts at Westminster Hall derived from 
it—The Justiciar—The Judges and Serjeants of the Coif—The Ap- 
prenticii ad legem—The Inns of Court—The Forms, Solemnities, and 
Usages kept up by the Bench and the Bar—Records and Memoirs of 
the Old Order, and its many Distinguished Members—Their Legal] and 
Social Position, and the gradual Innovations on the Old Institution. 

“A monument of well-digested research. . . . An important con- 


tribution to the history of the Bench and Bar of England.” — 
Illustrated London News. 





Lorypon: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Liuirep, Law Publishers, 
27, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


British Review. 





Messrs. SEELEY & CO. beg to announce the Publication of 
a New Work by the late P. G. HAMERTON, entitled 


THE MOUNT 


Narrative of a Visit to the Site of a Gaulish City on Mont Beuvray. 
With a Description of the Neighbouring City of Autun. 
With Portrait, crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

JUST PUBLISHED, price 1s. 


THE NEW POULTRY GUIDE FOR BRITISH 


FARMERS AND OTHERS. By Kryarp BaGuor pe LA Bere, Showing 
the one and only way of making Farm Poultry a rent-paying industry. 

‘A very sensible little work . . . well worthy of being cunsulted by those 
in the country who wish to pay greater attention to poultry keeping. Cer- 
tainly practical and cheap,”’— Westminster Gazette, 

‘*1t is a concise and practical book, printed in large clear type, which can 
be understood by everybody. Practical information is given on the housing, 
rearing, feecing, and general management of the many varieties of hens, 
ducks, turkeys, geese, and pigeons, and the illustrasivns are to the point,”— 
Leigh Chronicle. 


CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR 


GARDENER, By A. M. Dew-Smiru, With Illustrations, 6s, 

“Sparkling, racy, sanny papers.”— Daily News. 

‘*‘'lo those who love a gurden .. . We can recommend no more peasant 
book.” —Field. 

‘*A book for every one who has a garden,”"—Church Times. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY: ‘Their 


Emotions and Activities, By C. J. Cornisu, Author of “ Life at the Zoo.’ 
With Illustrations, large crown 8v0, cloth, 63. 

‘Presents in a fascinating form a great deal of highly interesting and 
original information.”’— Times. 

‘*One of the most fascinating books of the hour.”—Leeds Mercury. 


WORKS BY P. G. HAMERTON. 
THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, RA. New and 


Cheaper Edition, with an entirely new set of Illustrations. Large crown 
S8vo, cloth, 6s. 

IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. With 
Many Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, 6s. 

CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. With Twenty Etchings by 
Veyrassat and Bodmer. Cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d.; Cheaper Edition, with 
Eight Etchings 5s. eo 

THE SYLYAN YEAR. Second Edition, with Twenty 
Etchings. S8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d.; Cheaper Edition, with Eight 
Etchings, 5s 

PARIS IN OLD AND PRESENT TIMES. With many 
Illustrations, 6s. 

ROUND MY HOUSE: Rural Notes in France in Peace 
and War. New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

LONDON : 

SEELEY & CO., LD., 38, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 





J. B. Lippincott Company’s 
New Publications. 


How to Live Longer, and Why we do not 
Live Longer. By J. R. Hayes, M.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

In this work it is the intention of the author to point 
out many of the errors of living that tend to bring on 
disease in the human system, and shorten human life. 
His object is rather to instruct against the incurrence of 
disease than to prescribe remedies ; and, in order to give 
instruction to all classes, the use of technical terms is as 
far as possible omitted. 

Economic Entomology for the Farmer and 
Fruit-grower, and for use as a text book in Agricultural 
Schools and Colleges. By Jonn B. Smita. With 483 
Illustrations. Large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

The True George Washington, as a Man, 
rather than as an historical figure. By Pau. Leicester 
Forp. With 24 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A Deep-Water Voyage from New York to 
Calcutta. By Paut Eve Stevenson. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

John Littlejohn of J. Being an Account of 
his remarkable entanglement with the King’s intrigues 
against General Washington. By Grorce Morcay. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A Triumph of Destiny. A Novel, by Jutia 
HELEN 'TWELLs, junr. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A book of uncommon characters and end of century 
problems; a story of strength told with interest and 
conviction.” 

Songs of the South. Choice Selections from 
Southern Poets, from colonial times to the present day. 


Collected by J. T. CLARKE, with an Introduction by Jort 
CHANDLER Harris. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Lonpon: 6, Henrtetra Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’ NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. NOW READY. 


MISS KINGSLEY’S TRAVELS. 
Travels in West Africa. 


By MISS MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With 16 Full-page and numerous Text Illustrations, 
Demy 8 vo, 21s. net. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The Queen of the Moor: 


A Tale of Dartmoor in the Days of Waterloo. 
By FREDERIC ADYE. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ His chapters in praise of the stout hill foxes, and the 
brilliant runs they give over miles of grass and fern, remind us in their freshness 
and abundance of life of Wbhyve Melville at his best. . . . The novel is an 
excellent one.” 





Crown 8vo, 23. 61, 
WESTWARD HO! by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





FOREIGN STATESMEN. New Volumes. Edited 
by Proressor J. B. BURY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 61, each. 
MARIA THERESA. By Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., Master of 
University College, Oxford. 
JOSEPH II. By Rey. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D 
*.* These two volumes supplement one ano-her as a history of the period. 
GLOBE —* Dr. Bright tells the tale of considerable success on the one 
hand and cowparative failure on the other with praiseworthy mastery and 
clearness. He writes from a full mind and with precision and clearness.” 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION. By A. V. DICEY, Q.C., B.C.L., 
of the Inner Temple, etc. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
Globe 8 vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS CLASSICAL. By F. W. H. MYERS. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


EYRE & SPOTTESWOODE. 





“OUR JACK.”—THE HISTORY OF THE UNION JACK. 
6d. Terms for Quantities. 

** Should be largely distributed through our schools.”"—ArMy AND Navy 
GAZETTE. 

‘* All soldiers and sailors will read with interest.’’"—ReGIMENT. 

‘* The story isan interesting one, and one that ought to be thoroughly 
well known by all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects....A cheap booklet of 
this sort, therefore, is well worth inves'ing in, as the story is clear and the 
coloured illustrations excellent.”—WesTERY MorkNinG News. 

THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, and of Foot- 
paths and other Rights of Way. By Sir Rosert Hunter, M.A., Solicitor 
to the Post Office, and Jate Hon. Solicitor to the Commons Preservation 
Bociety. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. ¢d. 

*« Gives both sides of the question.” —DaILy CHRONICLE. 

** Valuable work,...free from techuicalities.'",—Datiy News 

OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES: a Practical Treatise on 
the Standard Weights and Measures in use in the British Empire, with some 
Account of the Metric System. By H. J. Cuanery. 7s. 6d. Illustrated by 
11 Collotype Plates, 2 Lithographs showing the Representative Forms of 
Weighing-Instruments used in Trade, and numerous Woodcuts. 

“The varied matter in the volume could not be better arranged or stated 
with a more businesslike conciseness.” —ScoTsMan, 

‘* Lucid and compact little treatise." —PALL Matt GAZETTE. 

THE LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896, annotated. With an 
Introduction and Notes upon the Light Railways Systems of the Continent 
and of Ireland, together with the Board of Trade Rules, being intended for 
the use of Lawyers and Lyymen, including local authorities. By Henny 
ALLAN Stewarp, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Cloth, 3s. 

A HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND FROM THE 
ENGLISH, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN RECORDS. By D. W. Prowse, 
Q.C., LL.D., Judge of the Central District Court of Newfoundland. With 
nnmerons Illustrations and Maps. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
Cloth, 6s. 

* An historical romance, second only in interest and value to the master- 
piece of Parkman.”— DatLy CHRONICLE. 

‘* A book which no student of imperial history can well afford to miss.” — 
Sr. James's GAZETTE. 

** Carefully prepared and almost exhaustive history of our oldest colony.” 
—STANDARD. 

CONFEDERATION LAW OF CANADA: Privy Council 
Cases on the British North America Act, 1£67, and the Practice on 
Special Leave to Appeal. With Appendices, containing the Imperial 
Statutes affecting Canada and the Colonies in general, the Judicial Committe, 
Acts, with Notes, and the Canadian Liquor Prohibition Case, 1895-96, etc., 
also Frontispiece containing the Arms of the Dominion and Provinces. By 
Grratp Jony Wreecrre, M.A., LL.B. 42s. Cash with order, 36s. 

“The book is compiled with great care, and cannot fail to be of utility to 
Colonial Jurists.""—ImprertaL INSTITUTE JOURNAL. 

‘The work deals in a comprehensive manner with the latest aspect of the 
subject, and contains a number of useful appendices.”"—-Daity TELEGRAPH. 

ENGLISH ARMY LISTS AND COMMISSION REGIS- 
TERS, 1661—1714. Transcribed from the Home Office and War Office MSS., 
and Edited by Cuaries Datton, F.R.G.S., editor of the Waterloo Roll Cali, 
ete. Vol. III., 1689—1694. 25s. 

‘« A mine of information to the military student and historian.”—Broap 
ARROW. 

THE ART OF SEEING: Elementary and Practical Hints as 
to the Perception and Enjoyment of the Beautiful in Nature and the Fine 
Arts. By Anprew Rovertsoy, A.M. Edited by his Daughter, Emiiy 
Ropnertson. Cloth, ls. net. 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 





Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
Selected Publications. 





Olive Schreiner’s New Novel. 


TROOPER PETER HALKET 
OF MASHONALAND. 


Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 





The ATHENZUM. 

“Mrs. Schreiner has achieved a remarkable literary success. 
Trooper Peter Halket doves not compete with The Story of an 
African Farm, either as a narrative or as a study of characters, 
but it is, in our opinion, superior in workmanship. . .. . It isa 
well-sustained and eloquent parable, and several of the minor 
parables contained in it are told with rare grace of style and 
vigour of expression... .. . It isa book as conspicuous for tts 
dramatic force and artistic construction as for the impressive 
moral it is intended to convey.” 


The SPEAKER. 

“ There can be no question as to the remarkable literary merits 
of Trooper Peter Halket. ot even in A South African Farm 
ts the exzuisite skill and delicacy of Olive Schreiner’s art 
displayed more conspicuously than in these pages. There are 
some passages in the book whieh one reads with a sudden thrill 
of wonder and surprise, such as thrills the mind at first sight 
of some scene of natural beauty the existence of which has been 
undreamed of. We have not referred to the most remark. 
able feature of this very remarkable book—the introduction into 
tt of Our Lord. With such wonderful skill and delicacy does 
Olive Schreiner perform her task, that before it is finished she 
reconciles her readers to her audacity, and leaves them com- 
pletely under the spell of her enchantment.” 


The ACADEMY. 

“This book, in its directness, its actuality, its intention of 
personal invective, is strikingly different from anything else 
Olive Schreiner has done. .. . It isanextraordinarily powerful 
bit of writing. The conclusion is vigorously and pointedly 
told... .. The book breathes a spirit of humanity, of sincerity, 
of unfaltering righteousness, which is rare enough in contem- 
porary literature.” 


In ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS, 


Each with Maps, WUlustrations, and index, 
cloth, 5s. each. 


THE BALKANS. By W. Mute, M.A. 


“Cannot fail to give English readers a fuller and clearer grasp of some of 
the problems now awaiting solution, or in course of so.ution, in South 
Eastern Europe.”—Times. 

** As useful as it is opportune.”’—Scotsman. 


TURKEY. By Srantey Lane-Poote, Author of “ The 


Moors in Spain,” ete. Third Edition. 
* Mr. Lane-Poole is decidedly to be congratulated on having presented a 
succinct, interesting, and fairly full account of the rise of Ottomaa power.’ 
Athenwum, 


BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LLB. 


“To fully appreciate what we have accomplished in India in spite of 
almost overwhelining difficulties, and whats difficulties have still to be over- 
come, you cannot do better than read this admirabie history of British 


India.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CANADA. By J. G. Bovriyor, 6.M.G.,, LL.D. 


‘* An excellent example of allied conciseness and simplicity. It covers a 
good deal of ground, and is full of detail, bus it never puzzles or confuses. 
Traced with admirable accuracy and fairness,” —Globe. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. MAGNUS.” 


SOUTH AFRICA AS IT IS. By F. Reetnatp 


SratHam, Author of * Mr. Magnus,” etc. Cloth, 103, 6d. 
‘Carefully written. . . . Mr. Statham has discharged the task of 
historian in a thoroughly unprejudiced and judicial spirit.” —Observer. 


INTRODUCTION BY RIGHT HON, A. J. MUNDELLA. 


A VILLAGE POLITICIAN: The Life-Story of 


John Buckley. Edited by J. C. Buckmaster. Cloth, 62. 
“A most interesting and instructive production,’—Glasgow Herald. 


BY OUIDA, SECOND EDITION. 
LE SELVE. By Ovma. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


** A very excellent story.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Ys admirably written.”— Morning Post. 








ENGLAND. By Fravycis E. Cooxe. (A Volume of 
“The Children's Study.”) Cloth, gilt top, Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 
**Terse, vivid, well informed.”—Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S LIST. 


In a few days, with Two Maps, demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s, 6d. 


A STUDY OF ST. PAUL. By the Rev. 


8. BarinG-Goutp, M.A., Author of ‘The Tragedy of the Caesars,” etc. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE BOOK OF PARLIAMENT. An 


Account of the Customs and Curiosities of the Two Houses. By MICHAEL 
MacDonaGu, Author of ‘‘ Bishop Doyle: A Biographical and Historical 
Study.” 

_ We know no work on the subject at once so comprehensive, so full of 
information, so accurate, and so readable,”"—Globe. 


Just Published, crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 
BREAD FROM THE HOLY PLACE. 


A Book of Daily Devotions. Compiled by M, A. CoLgsy. ; 
“The best of our devotional literature is laid under contribution, and 
always with felicitous results.”—Daily Mail. 





In Dainty Bindings. Each 1s. net (post free 1s. 2d.). 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


VOLUMES JUST READY. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. by the Dean 


or CANTERBURY, Illustrated by Herbert Railton, 


YORK MINSTER. By the Dean or York. 


Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. By 


Canon BennamM. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. By Canon Lippe tt. 


Illustrated by F. G. Kitton. v7 
VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL By the 


Dean oF Ripon. Illustrated by W. Lapworth. 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL. By the Dean 


or Norwicu. Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. By the 


Dean OF GLOUCESTER. L[lustrated by Herbert Railton, 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. By the 


Dean oF Satispury. Illustrated by Alexander Ansted, 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY OTHERS. 
ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 











OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, Now Ready. 
ENGLISH SOCIETY. Sketched by GEORGE DU MAU- 
RIER, Author of “ Trilby” and “ Peter Ibbetson.” 


A Selection of over One Hundred Pictures of the Finest Work of the late 
Mr. du MAURIER. Oblong 4to, handsomely bound, gilt top, 12s. 6d, 


WITH the JUNGLE FOLK. An Account of Burmese 
Village Life. By E. D. CUMING. Illustrated by a Native 
Artist. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 


‘* A valuable accession to the literature affecting life in our Eastern posses- 
sious.”—British Review. 
‘*A striking description of the Burmese, well worth reading.” —Morning 


Post. 
NEW NOVELS. 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED on day of publication, SECOND 
EDITION in a few days. 

THE WELL-BELOVED. By THOMAS HARDY. In 
One Vol., uniform with the AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDI- 
TION. With Frontispiece Etching, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. AUTHOR'S FAVOUR- 
ITE EDITION. Seventeen Vols. With Frontispiece Etch- 
ings. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. each. To be had separately. 
“Thomas Hardy is at the summit of British novelists. His brilliant tri- 

umphs in fiction have fairly raised him to this position.—Fortnightly Review. 
IMPORTANT WORK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
THE DESCENDANT. Crown 8&vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s 


The hero is at odds with society, his birth and training having combined to. 
embitter him, The story of his alliance with the forces that make for 
anarchy and of his defiance of law and order is absorbing. 


SAINT EVA. By AMELIA PAIN (Mrs. Barry Pain), 
With Frontispiece Engraving from Drawing by Sir Edward. 
Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

AN AFRICAN ROMANCE, 
THE IVORY QUEEN. By JOHN PENDLETON, Au- 


thor of “The Romance of Our Railways.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3s. 6d. 

‘The writer never allows the attention of the reader to flag. It is a book 
well worth perusal.”— Scotsman. 

“ Thrilling and exciting.’"—Manchester Courier. 

‘Mr, Pendleton has a claim to originality in his conception of the char 
acter and career of ‘ The Ivory Queen.”— Manchester Guardian. 








London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & Co., 45, Albemarle Street, W. 





ENGLISH MAPS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


“It is, weare afraid, true that many of the current phrases of patriotic support 
to home products are honoured, even by those who utter them, in the breach 
rather than the observance. Those who patronise foreign in preference to Enylish 
articles not seldom enter the excuse that the former are the cheaper, and if inferior, 
yet serve their turn. We are the more pleased to be able to call attention to a 
publication which at once meets the needs of the time, is of English origin and 
manufacture, and is produced at a price which, when the valuc of work and the 
excellence of its execution is considered, is strikingly small. Lord Rosebery once, 
to the indignation of Mr. Labouchere, prided himself that the little England 
party was dead. As regards the cranks of individuals, the legitimate congratula- 
tions perhaps came too soon. Taken in its broad sense the verdict is a true one, 
and irrespective of political parties, British hearts beat proudly at the thought of 
the mighty empire over which the flag of England waves. Each morning brings 
pews from every quarter of the globe of the doings of England’s sons. The colonies, 
with their vigorous life, are pressing on from strength to strength. Level laws and 
even justice are daily gaining wider rule in Jands where barbarism and savage 
tyranny have reigned supreme. The advance of civilisation into the dark places 
of the earth has progressed with leaps and bounds. Lord Salisbury’s wise advice 
to statesmen wishful to appreciate properly international questions to study large 
maps is received as a leading rule. But not less is it incumbent on all citizens of a 
world-wide empire to study on the map the dominions linked with the destiny of 
the race. Even to follow the ‘little wars,’ which it is the pride of England that 
her naval and military forces can, when called upon, carry out so brilliantly, it is 
essential that an up-to-date atlas should be at hand. Never, perhaps, was the need 
more in evidence than in the last few years. It is excellently met by the ‘New 
Handy General Atlas,’ just published by George Philip & Son, of 32, Fleet Street, 
at a cost, according to the binding, of £2 12s. 6d. or £2. Not the least of the 
merits of this production is that it is entirely of English origin and manufacture. 
Edited by Mr. George Philip, jun., F.R.G.S., it has been specially designed with 
reference to the requirements of the British public, and after a careful examina- 
tion of its contents it appears to us to admirably provide what is wanted. The 
British colonies and dependencies are shown in great detail. Railways, means of 
communication, and so forth, are set out, and the clearness of the plates and the 
exhaustive means of reference render all its mass of information instantly avail- 
able.”—Morning Advertiser. 

Detailed prospectus of the New Handy General Atlas post free 
on application. 


The MERCHANT SHIPPERS’ and OCEAN 


TRAVELLERS’ ATLAS. A Series of 15 large Coloured Plates of the various 
Oceans and Seas, showing —_— Submarine Cables, Steamship and Sailing 
Ship Routes, distances between Ports, Canals, Lighthouses, Coaling Stations, 
and much additional information, which will be found exceptionally useful to 
Merchants, Ship Brokers, Insurance Offices, and all those who are interested in 
Ocean Travels, Large folio, strongly bound in cloth, £1 10s. 

Fairplay says: ‘*No atlas extant will serve the purposes of shipowners, 
merchants, and underwriters so well as this new one.” 


PHILIPS’ READY REFERENCE ATLAS 


of the WORLD. With a Statistical Survey of each Country. Containing 72 
Coloured Maps, 100 Pages of Letterpress, and an Index of over 20,000 Names 
Edited by E. @. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., Hon. Fellow of the Geographical 
Societies of Edinbargh, Amsterdam, Lisbon, and Frankfurt-on-Main. Small 
4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ The first cartographical work published for the 
New Year. The maps are clearly drawn and printed, and all the boundaries 
affected by recent treaties or political developments are carefully marked. 
This atlas will be found most useful for immediate reference, and the statistical 
survey is a great acquisition.” 

GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet Street, London. 


Liverpool : 
PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, 45-51, South Castle Street. 
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CLEMENT WILSON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Thoroughly Revised and Largely Re-written, 


Practical Hints to Investors. 
By A. J. WILSON. 


Price in cloth, 1s. 6d, net ; paper covers, 1s, net. 
‘The perusal of Mr. Wilson’s handy book will repay those concerned in the 


matters treated of ; and as an example in terse and incisive English it may be read 
by the student and admirer of style.” Manchester City News. 


The English and the 
Dutch in South Africa. 


A Historical Retrospect. 


By HARTLEY WITHERS. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

** Those who are prepared for a study of the historical conditions of the problem 
of the day will find abundant satisfaction in this modest volume.”— Daily News. 

“ The salient facts of the English and Dutch occupation are set out in a very 
compact and impressive fashion.”—Liverpool Post. 

‘Of a number of books lately written on South African subjects it is quite the 
most acceptable.” — Yorkshire Daily Post. 

‘* Everyone who desires in a small compass to obtain a strong and comprehensive 
grasp of the situation cannot do better than follow Mr. Withers in his rapid but 
careful sketch of the history of the Dutch Huguenot population, known to the man 
in the street as the ‘ Boer.’ "—Banker’s Magazine. 


A Glossary of Colloquial, 
Slang, and Technical Terms in Use 
on the Stock Exchange and in the 
Toney [arket. 

Edited by A. J. WILSON. 


Price 3s. 

‘* A good deal of useful information is here presented in a very handy form.” — 
Times. 

“The work is a most useful one, and admirable in many respects.”—Pall Mull 
Gazette. 

‘The book fills a gap among works of reference.”—Morning Post. 

‘* A book that will be found useful in the offices of a large class of business 
houses.” — Scotsman. 
. ‘The explanations will be found helpful to all who wish to havea clear under 
standing of the language of the money and stock markets,”—Dundce Advertiser. 


Loxpox : CLEMENT WILSON, 29, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MADE IN S SIZES AT Flows 
a 


10/6, 16/6, 
2 5/ each. 


Post FREE 


REGULAR LY 
CONSTANTLY 
SMOOTHLY 


—_—_—_——— 


EASILY 


\OS TRATED CATALOGUE POST BEE on PPLICATION 


D. 
a5 MABIE, TODD, »F toon a 
a 3 EXCHANGE St, MANCHEST Cae 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


we won’ POWDER 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS 'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 





Wk \ 














GOLD MEDAL 
UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION, 
1896. 





. e NEW Vinegar 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma made from 
Dates, and pronounced by experts in culinary matters Superior 
to Mait or Wine Vinegars, 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
For SLL Domestic Uses. 


Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name might possibly 
but a Fragrant and PURE TABLE viINEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for all 
Household Purposes. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


\ictoria Date 
suggest, 


|} A Tasting Sample wil! be sent POST FR-E on receipt of application to 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 
POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 


ARE PREPARED IN 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. | 





| W. POTTER & SONS, HYSON RD., GALLEYWALL RD., BERMONDSEY, | 








YibACE 


The FIVE MINUTE Cure. 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty as a Safe and Efficacious Remedy 


TESTIMONIALS BY EVERY POST. 

A Nurse writes: “I can confidently recommend ‘Vidace’ to afford the 
surest relief from headache.” 
A Clergyman declares : 
of the kind he has e ver A 

A Mother writes: ‘‘I, have used your Headache Cure ‘ Vidace’ Jargely, and 
always with the best results. Mixed with a litt e soda-water, and taken whilst 
effervescing, it is most palatable and agreeable.” 

“VIDACE” is most pleasant to the taste, and never fails 

to give instant relief. 
Price 1s. 1d. per Bottle. Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


“Vidace” to be the most reliable of all preparations 














SUTTONS GRASS SEEDS 


FOR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 127 per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE ,, 15- - 
ACCORDING TO THE NATURE OF THE SOIL AND PURP( 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTONS FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK for 1897. 
Post Free to Agriculturists. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS 
Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


ISE IN VIEW, 








KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


Prepared in Victoria Date Vinegar, and without any acded Acetic Acid. 


Messrs. KEDDIE were the first to recognise the superiority of 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR, and to resolve to pickle 
EXCLUSIVELY with it. 


Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 
_ KEDDIE, LTD.., 11 to 15, 5, Page Street, West minster, S.W. 





Sbipping Announcements, 


P.sO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, | 
ADEN, and MADRAS, via BOMBAY . Every Week. 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN . as } 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW | Every 
ZEALAND, and TASMANIA ae .. | Fortnight. 


VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the | Every Three 
EAST ... ia oy “ eae .- Weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, S8.W. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, WEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for. the 
4 above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. Hes 8 
ead Offices— 

: (F GREEN & CO., and a 038 -ENU 
Managers |. ANDERSON, ANDERSON & C ) ie 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 

to the Branch Office, 16, COCKSPUR ST REET, S.W. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


Houck cfames 





TO THE QUEEN, 


JEWELLERS, SILVERSMITHS, and CLOCKMAKERS. 


Manufacturers and Importers of Novelties specially adapted for 


Wedding Presents, and Birthday and Complimentary Gifts. 








a 


.. HOWELL 


& JAMES beg to 
call the special attention of purchasers to 
their UnRIVALLED Stock oF CLocks, which is 
now complete with the New Mopets for the 
Coming Season. Every Clock is warranted as a 
thoroughly reliable Timekeeper, and the prices 
will be found from 10 to 20 PER CENT. less than 
the prices charged at any other establishment 
(Stores or Shop) in the Kingdom, 
Travelling Clocks, 
from £1 1 Oto £20. 


Dining-Room Clocks, 
from £2 2 Oto £30. 


Drawing-room Clocks, 
from £3 3 Oto £50. 


English Chime Clocks, 
from £20 to £100. 








Gilt Bronze Regulator, with Bevelled Edge 

Piate-Glass Front, Sides, and Back : well Gilt, 

ind fitted with extra quality 15-day move- 

me ents, with mercurial pendulums, striking the 

ours and half-hours on a deep-ioned gong. 
Made in 6 sizes, from £5 each. 


Messrs. HOWELL & JAMES claim that 
their Clocks are Superior to those of any 
other Makers, AT THE PRICES. 


Dining-room Clock and Barometer, in Black Marble 

Case, inlaid with Malachite, fitted with best quality 

16-day movement, striking the hours and half-hours 

on a deep-toned gong, and a best quality Aneroid. A 
splendid instrument; price £10. 





HOWELL & JAMES, Ltd., 5, 7, and 9, Regent Street, LONDON. 

















































Is for INHALATION ONLY, and will positively cure 
XK . 
—_ | Post Free, W —s~Post:' Free, 
/ 
|| Fever 10/ - 10/- | Group 
| Coughs. Headache 
; Hoarseness 
| Pcag 4 ud ae 
| = Whooping 
i | 
1 Cold on Cough 
| the Chest ae 
Neuralgia 
Catarrh >t 
Loss of 
Asthma Voice 
Bronchitis Sore Throat 
THE CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL as supplied to H.I.M. THE GERMAN 
EMPRESS and 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh Marchioness of Bath 
H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught Marchioness of Conyngham 
H.R.H. Prince Henry of Prussia Countess of Aberdeen 
The Duke of Argyll | Countess of Dudley 
The Duke of Fife Countess of Elgin 
The Duke of Portland Countess of Chichester 
The Duke of Westminster Countess of Hardwicke 
The Duke of Wellington Countess Man vers 
The Marquis of Salisbury Countess of Enniskillen 
The Earl of Derby Countess of Ravensworth 
Earl Spencer Countess of Lanesborough 
Ear] Cadogan Viscountess Cranbrook 
§ The Lord Chancellor Lady Afred Paget 
4 Lord Wolseley and many others. 
5 TRIALS FREE ATOUR ROOMS. _ Call or send P.O.Q. 
§ 
BRITISH DRUGGISTS LIMITED, 
; 219, Oxford St., London, W. 
4 
za a 
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The Scent of the Season. 








. pa SAS wee or ZZ, + 


A SELF-DISTILLED 
FRGI HE: FRAGRANT BEND surpassing 
Charming VICLET: GARDENS-oF ° 
Tier SUNNYRIVERA” Oy 
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Gift. a 
E Rivals 
in 
Perfumes a 
in VIOLE 4 Delicacy 
E 
Exquisite“ Sue and 
Caskets. Permanence 
+ E ae 


Has achieved an immediate and immense success, worthy to ba ranked with the 
delicious Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 


BLOSSOMS 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS 





Tal an 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 2s. and 4s. 
IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers — 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, WwW. 








. 
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s° SOOTHES THE ACHING PART 


OF ALL AFFLICTED WITH 
BRUISES NEURALGIA CUTS 
ECZEMA TOOTHACHE SORES 
BURNS FACEACHE BOILS 
ULCERS CHILBLAINS STINGS 


Etc., etc. 


THE BEST REMEDY IN THE WORLD FOR PILES. 


“ HOMOCEA” should be in every Cottage, Palace, Workshop, Barracks. 
etc., etc. No discovery in the World of Healing Remedies has had such 
high testimony. 


OF ALL DEALERS AT 1/1i AND 2/9 PER BOX. 
Free by post for 1/3 and 3/- from The HOMOCEA Co., Ltd., Birkenhead. 


All Headaches Instantly JORDAN & SONS, 


Cured or Money Refunded. 
LIMITED, 
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Company Registration Agents, 
EMERSON’S Printers and Publishers, 


120, CHANCERY LANE, 


Bromo-Seltzer, | = 2s xaretenaon, we 


(Telegrams: ‘* Certificate, London.”’) 


Insist on Full Name. 





NEW COMPANIES REGISTERED. 
LEGAL GUARANTEE. Memorandums and Articles of Association, 


Contracts, Special Resolutions, 

1D: EMERSON'S BROMO- And other Documents printed in proper Form, Stamped and 

a“ SELTZER, the most suc- Registered. 

cessful American Remedy, is 

2 All the Authorised Forms for Annual and other 
in water. If Three Doses do not cure any Returns. 
Headache, no matter how caused, send the Minute Books, Registers of Applications and Allotments, 
bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. And all other Company Books kept in stock or prepared to 


an effervescent powder, taken 


Registers of Members, Transfers, and Debentures. 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74@. Larger sizes, order. 


1/1} and 2/3, COMMON SEALS ENGRAVED 


Sold by all Chemists, or By Skilled Workmen, and fitted to Lever or Screw Presses. 





Share and Stock Certificates, Share Warrants, 
Emerson Drug Company, Ld, elgg Se lg 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. ENGRAVED AND PRINTED 1X THE Besr STYLE. 
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‘A remarkably smart contrivance.” Black and White. ] 
“Surely a boon to all busy people.”-— Westminster Budget. 





* A design in lead pencils that de serves popularity.” —Morning Leader. 
‘I hope he may make a fortune by it.”—7'puth. 


BLAISDELL": SHARPENING PHY NCILS. 


Most etl Invention of the Day. 


a we 


YOO DOD GIS ate 





Shape, size, and use exactly the same as a cedar peéncil; 


It is covered with paper—not wood! Its point is always perfect—no chips, no dust, - 


It does not waste in re-sharpening—the only wear is the 


Saves time, trouble, and money. 


r~ 7 r ers sternl "PAPER rr CTD, LONDON. 
PA ATNO, 





wear of the lead in writing. 


FI Asnaie PaAVER leila’ NYO-TONDON. % 
IS edie die sro 
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73 1892 
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If not found at any stationer’s, a set of black and coloured pencils will be sent post tree for One Shilling by 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., Ltd., 46, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, €E.C. 





PRETTY TEETH. 


HEALTHY TEETH. 


GOOD TEETH. CLEAN TEETH. 


SOZODONT 


FOR THE TEETH. 
‘The Pleasantest Dentifrice in the World. 


Cleanses the teeth, and the spaces between the teeth, as NOTHING ELSE can, 


The spaces matter. Sweet breath, and the life of the teeth themselves, depend on keeping the spaces clean. Almost anything will 
clean” the crowns of the teeth. Sozodont, and Sozodont only, will keep them a good colour. §ozedont, and 
Gesedinat alone, will penetrate and cleanse the spaces, It gives firm, rosy gums. 
Complete in Toilet Case, price 2s. 6d., of Chemists. 





The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 


after bad effects. 


HIMROD'S CURE *%, ASTHMA. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. It is used as an inhalation, and without any 


The jate Cen. WwW. T. Sherman, A free sample and detailed testimonials free by post. In tins, ds, 3d. 
j x British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
And many other persons of distinction have testified Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., J. Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts 
to the remarkable efticacy of & Co., John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 








Cure all Liver Ills 


But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 


Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 


e ‘Liver Ills.” 


The Cure is— 


TINryt. “x Cl] cs 

LI | | a , “ls Tk 
al Is. 13d.) 
~ 
LIV 9 
Ad 

SMALL DOSE. 

—" ~ 

SMALL PRICE. p || S 
sA dA\Je 
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‘SSANSNUING 


SMALL PILL. 


“WaALT Ola4uo 
*SS3NIZZ1Q 





“*NOILYdILSNO 








Sure they are CARTERS. 


BOVRIL 


CONTAINS THE ENTIRE NOURISHING AS WELL AS THE 
STIMULATING PROPERTIES OF 


PRIME OX BEEF. 


BOVRIL AT THE ‘ FARTHEST NORTH.” 

The history of the deeds of Dr. Nansen and 
his gallant crew in their search for the North 
Pole can never be forgotten while the world 
cherishes memories of undaunted courage and 
magnificent endurance. 

In Dr. Nansen’s celebrated book, * Farthest 
North,” the photograph taken by himself of the 
“Smithy on Board the FRAM” plainly shows 
the pac kage 8 containing BOVRIL and BOVRIL 
SPECLALTLES with which he was plentifully 
equipped, and of which he freely availed himse If, 
for the gallant explorer well knew that although 

“pluck and perseverance ” would do much, yet 





they would fail unless backe dup by stimulating 


food. 
BOVRIL (#mnssjzunie ) LIMITED 
LONDON, E.C., 


Food Specialists and Contractors to Her Majesty’s Government. 


S GRACE THE DUKE OF SOMERSET, 
TRUSTEES { Typ it Hos. EARL DE LA WARE. 
DIRECTORS. 
Tue Rr. Hoxovrartr LORD PLAYFATR, G.C.B., LL.D., Coarnman. 
J. LAWSON JOHNSTON, Vicr-Cuairmaxn, VISCOUNT DUNCANNON, C.B 
SIR EDMUND COMMERELL, V.C., G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P. FREDE RIC K GORDON. 


G. LAWSON JOHNSTON, ANDREW WALKER, Manaarna Director. 
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The LIST OF APPLICATIONS will OPEN on SATURDAY, 
the 20th inst., and CLOSE for both Town and 
Country on MONDAY, the 22nd inst. 


The West Australian Joint Stock Trust 
and Finance Corporation, Limited. 


CAPITAL - - £250,000. 


Divided into 245,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and 
5,000 Founders’ Shares of £1 each. 


The Founders’ Shares take no profits in any year until after 
the Ordinary Shares have received 10 per cent. ; all surplus 
distributed profits being equally divided between the holders 
if the Ordinary and of the Founders’ Shares. 

The whole of the Founders’ Shares and 100,000 of the 
Ordinary Shares have been applied for, and allotted. 

Issue of 50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, at a premium 
of £1 10s. per Share. Payable 5s. on application, 15s. on 
allotment, 10s. one month after allotment, 10s. two months 
after allotment, and the balance in Calls of 5s. each, at 
intervals of not less than one month. 


Shareholders may pay up in full on allotment, or at any | 
time prior to April 16th, and Dividends will be caleulated | 


accordingly. 


DIRECTORS. 


James Jupp, Esq., J.P. (Chairman, Associated Gold Mines of 
Western Australia, Limited), Chairman. 

GEORGE Wrerorp, Esy. (late Senior Official Receiver, Board 
of Trade). 

Tuomas Dorr, Esq. (late Bank Manager, Sydney). 
Western Australia, Limited). 

H. J. MANNING, Esq., 5, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 

R. B. Teriery, Esq. (Chairman, Lake View South Gold Mine 
(W.A.), Limited). 

Major De Winton, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


BANKERS. 


Messrs. Brown, JAnson & Co., 32, Abchureh Lane, London. 


EO 


ale 
H. H. Hearn, Esq., J.P. (Director, Associated Gold Mines of | 
i 


SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. Davipson & Morriss, 40 and 42, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 


Percy J. Hays, Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, London. 
EC. 


Abridged Prospectus. 


HIS Company was formed in November, 1895, for the purpose of carrying on the 
usual business of a Financial Corporation, more particularly in regard to the 
Colony of Western Australia. The Company has since that date been actively 
engaged in connection with a large number of important enterprises, and now 
secupies a foremost position amongst West Australian Financial Institutions. 
Of the nominal Capital. 100,000 Ordinary Shares have been subscribed and 
allotted, together with the whole of the Founders’ Shares. 
The following dividends have been paid upon the Ordinary Shares : 
First interim dividend at the rate of 100 per cent. per annum, 24th March, 


1896. 

Second interim dividend at the rate of 100 per cent. per annum, 24th July 
1896 

Third interim dividend at the rate of 100 per cent. per annum, 24th August, 
1896 


Fourth interim dividend at the rate of 100 per cent. per annum, 24th 
January, 1897 
The above dividends have absorbed the sum of £33,377 12s. 2d., whilst 
£30,089 17s. ld, has been set aside to meet the claims of the Founders’ Shares 
which take one-half of the distributed profits in each year after the Ordinary 
Shareholders bave received 10 per cent.) in respect of such dividends, and is now 
in course of distribution amongst them. 

The accounts of the Company for the thirteen months ending December 31st 
last have been audited by Messrs. Jackson, Pixley, Husey, Browning, and (o., 
Chartered Accountants, of 5S, Coleman Street, London, E C., and show a net 
profit for that period of £192,899 1s. 8d. Of this sam £50,000 has been placed 
to Reserve, the whole of the preliminary expenses of the Company have been 
written off, and after providing for the above-mentioned dividends, the sum of 
£76,284 7s. has been carried forward. 

A Stock Exchange Settlement bas been granted for the Shares of the Com 
pany, which are actively dealt in upon the London Stock Exchange, the present 
price being about 12 premium. 

The Founders’ Shares, which were quoted and dealt in at from £50 to £60 
each, have recently been converted into £1 Shares of a Company formed for the 
special purpose of acquiring them, i.¢., the Westralian Joint Stock Fonnders, 
Limited, which has been registered with a nominal capital of £250,000. 

The present issue ismade to facilitate the carrying out of a large amount of 
new and profitable business now open to the Company. 

A special settlement in the present Issue will be applied for in due course. 

Applications for Shares should be made on the Form accompanying the 
Prospectus, and forwarded to the Company’s Bankers, together with a remittance 
for the amount payable on application. 

If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in fall. If the number 
of Shares allotted be less than that applied for, the surplus will be credited towards 
theamount payable on aljotment 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
Bankers, Solicitors, and at the Offices of the Company. 
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| The Subscription List will open on MONDAY, 


March 22nd, 1897, and close on or before 
THURSDAY, March 25th, 1&97, at 4 o’clock, for 
Town and Country. 


Trafford Park Estates, 


LIMITED. 








ISSUE of £350,000 First Debentures at par in 
3,500 Registered Debentures cf £100 each, 
bearing interest at 4 per Cent. per annum, 
secured by Trust Deed and constituting a first 
charge upon the Estate and Property of the 
Company, and transferable by ordinary form 
of Debenture transfer. 


The Company have power to redeem the whole or any 
part of the Debentures at any time after January Ist, 
1902, at £105 per cent. on giving 6 months’ notice 
of their intention to do so. 


The Debentures are payable as follows ; 

On Application £10 per cent. 
Allotment £415 per cent. 
» 12 April £25 per cent. 
» 12 May £50 per cent. 


” 





Trustees for Debenture Holders. 
The Right Hon. Lorp CuurcHILL, 6, Herbert Crescent, 
London, S,W. 
MackwortH Praep, 42, Park Lane, W. 
Directors. 

Ernest T. Hoonry, Risley Hall, near Derby (Chairman). 
The Right Hon, Lorp Asupurton, The Grange, 
Alresford, Hants. 

Sir Wa. H. Batiey, Sale Old Hall, Manchester (Director 
Manchester Ship Canal Company). 

Colonel Pager Mostery, 27, St. James’ Square, London, 
8.W., and “ Lloyds,” E.C, 

Wa. Nocron, Langham Hall, Colchester, Director Law 
Fire Insurance Society. 

Wittiam Wricut, Wollaton, Nottingham, Director Moore 
and Robinson’s Nottinghamshire Banking Company, Ld. 
MARSHALL STEVENS, 18, Exchange Street, Manchester, late 
Manager Manchester Ship Canal Company (Managing 
Director). 

Bankers. 

Luoyp’s Bank, Limirep, 222, Strand, London, W.C. 
Solicitors for Trustees for Debenture 
Holders. 

NicHoLt, Manisty & Co., 1, Howard Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

Solicitors for the Company. 

Asawett & Turtx, Nottingham and London, 
Brokers. 

GeorGE WaHtTeHeEAD & CHown, 23, Bucklersbury. 
London, E.C, 

Marstanp & CHew, 4, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 
Secretary and Registered Offices. 
George MELLoRS, 18, Exchange Street, Manchester, 





Forms of Application can be obtained from 
the Company’s Baukers in London, and their 
Agents in Manchester and Branches; at the 


Company’s Offices, 18, Exchange Street, Man- 


chester ; and from the Company’s Brokers. 


March 18th, 1897. 
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“THE BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE,” January 28th, 1897. 


THE LATEST METAL. 


“A party of scientific men and journalists visited yesterday the experimental works of the 


‘ALCOLITE’ 


SYNDICATE, Limited, 


At 189, VAUXHALL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


"ea : . ? a 
for the purpose of Witnessing tests of the new metal, ALCOLITE, which it 18 claimed 


will largely displace steel in many of its commercial applications, and especially im connection with the manu- 


facture of cycles. 


‘ALCOLITE’ 


the patented (liscovery of Mr William Pearson, of Birmingham, an 


engineer and metal dealer, who describes it as an alloy contaming 95 per cent. of pure aluminium aud 9 per cent. 
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recommendation 


tensile strength, 


qualities. 


of the weight of a steel tube of the same 


its 


extreme 


lightness, 


and perfect brazing 


A tube of the new metal is about one-third 


gauge, and the 


- 


strength of the brazed joint is relatively even greater, for 


While a steel joint has a tensible strength of 600 Ibs, 


‘ALCOLITE ’ will stand a test of over 2000 Tbs. with- 


out fracture. 


distinct advantage that * ALCOLITE ’ 


In cycle manufacture there is the further 


requires 10 


plating or enamelling, and its insusceptibility to oxidisation 


has a most important value, 


gravity works out} at 


o.8 
28U 


Ibs. 


of 


tons draught, is drawn from 9#-in. to 25j-in. in two opera- 


» 6 The absolute comparative 


‘ALCOLITE’ 


to & lh. of steel, and the tensile ; trength is 19 ton 


in the ca sting 


and 22 tons in the finished tube, which, with a chain of five 


tions, ... In the tests made yesterday the extremely low 


gravity, great strength, and ductility were readily apparent. 


A brazed joint was subjected toa hammer test, and all the trae 


tures were not only clean and free from splinter, but occurred 


in the body of the metal and not at the soldered points.” 


of a metal or compound of metals which are the 
secret of the Syndicate working his discovery. He 
states that the low specific gravity of aluminium 
has for years past engaged the attention of metal 
lurgists, but, hitherto, the difficulty of overcoming 
the extreme frangibility of the metal has prevented 
its adaptability Lo veneral commercial purposes. 
Alone it cannot be applied to any uses requiring 
strength and ductility, and all the alloys previously 
ussayed have only served to demonstrate the 
apparently inconqucrable brittleness, Mr, Pearson 
claims that his discovery has provided the key to 
the solution, and under the severest strains and 
tests, has more than answered the expectations 
formed of it. The compound, which is to be known as 
‘ALCOLITE,’ i a pure metal of blue- 
white colour, susceptible of a high polish, and 
absolutely untarnishable except under the influence 
of hydrochloric or muriatic acid, The colour is 


whiter than either silver or nickel, But its chief 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


CECIL RHODES: a Biography and an Appreciation. 
By IMPERLALIST. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES BY DR. JAMESON. 


‘Two Portraits of Mr. Rhodes and a Map of South Africa. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 











PHE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—* It is a distinctly much-needed work . . and should be read by everyone who wishes to know the true inwardness of the 
South African problem . . . the mass of attractive details . . . is admirable reading. . . . The facts that it embodies . . . are essential to the right understanding 
of the South African problem. . . . For that reason, if fur no others, the book should be read, marked, and digested by all E nglishmen.’ 


Pik MORNING POS] says :—** A ve ry Weicome appreciation of a great nan work, and one which accurately « Apresses the feelings of all who have the welfare 
of their country at heart, and whose views are not biassed by party politics or prejudiced by petty jealousy. .. . It is quite time the public had the ‘ truth about Mr 
Rhodes’ told in a colle ote cd manner, and ky one who bas some right to speak.’ The present book supplies the waut, and is at once an interesting narrative and a 
faithful record of facts. 





THE SULTAN AND HIS PEOPLE. py NEW EDITIONS OF DICKENS AND CARLYLE. 
Ricuany Davey, With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 2 vols., demy sv: : Full Descriptive Prospectuses on Application. 


NEW W - sina adie | Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, who are the owners of the Copy 
NEW WORK BY W. 5, LILLY. rights of the Works of Charles Dickens and Thomas Carlyle, are the 
ESSAYS AND SPEECHES, By W.S Luny, | oils Publisher oo tun tne Complete faitions of their Weitings 
e | 


Author of * * Ancient Religion and Molern Thou ight “A Century of Revolu- 


fhooy'ste Demag ores te These | THE GADSHILL EDITION OF 


THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF AusTRIA, CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


BAVARIA, AND HUNGARY (with a Sketch of the Ambieve and Lignenville | Edited by neha ssagind LANG, 


in Rhenish Prussia). By Col, G.B.Mauursoy,C.8.1. With Map. Crown 8vo, 
Bs. Od. This day. | In 32 vols.. square Crown Syvo, price 6s. each vol. 


NEW BOUK ON MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. | In issuing the GADSHILL EDITION of the Works of CHARLES 
DICKENS, Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, who are the owners of the cops 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICAL | right, and therefore are alone able to publish an entire Edition of his Works 


are making this, the Gadshill Edition, the most complete that has ever been 


AND ENGINEERING DRAWING. A Course of Scudy adapted to the Self- published 
lastruction of Students and Ap preatices in Mechanical Engin ering in all its Mr. ANDREW LANG has undertaken to write an introduction to eaci 
Branches, and for the Use of Teachers in Technical aud Manual! Instruction Work ; also Notes to eacly Volume. A General Essay on Dickens's Works, by 
Schools. By H. Hoir Burrerviit, M.E., formerly a Member of the Institution Mr. Lang, will appear in one of the later volumes. 
of Mechanical Engineers and Institution of Naval Architects. With upwards In this Edition will be ineinded ** ‘CHES of YOUNG COUPLES and 
of 350 Diagrams in Illustration of the Principles of the Subject Demy 8vo, YOUNG GENTLEMEN,” “SUNDAY UNDER THREE HEADS,” and ‘The 
7s. Od. (Lhis day. MUDFOG PAPERS,” hitherto not issued in any existing uniform Edition of 
ee : ‘TIC _ aE \" Dickens's Works. ‘‘ MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK ” will be issued in the 
A NEW TREATISE ON PRACTICAL GEOMETRY form in which it was originally published, viz., with ‘‘ The OLD CURIOSITY 





PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEO- j Sen Goeaal fae ~ 7 Seymour, and Hablot Browne, etc., 


METRY: A Treatise containing Solutions to the Honours Questions set at the | will be given, chiefly from unused duplicate Plates in very fine condition in the 
Examinations of the Science and Art Depirtment (1887-1836 inclusive). By | possession of the publishers. In sume of the later Works, where the artists are 
, : 





Evays and W. W. F. Putiey (S.W. London Polytechnic Lastitute). not so closely connected in public estimation with the author, new illustrations 
Crown 8v« P / few days will be employed by the best available artists of the day. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols., with 43 Illustrations by 


a W tL BY THE OR “LORD E (D) FILZGERALD.” av 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD Seymour and Phiz. [Now ready. 


WHITE MAGIC. By M. McD. Bovxix, Q.C., | THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. with 24 





Author of ** Lord Edward Fitzgerald: an Historical Romance.’ Crown Svo, 6s. IJustrations by Cruikshank, [Now ready. 
i & Jow day The neat Volumes will be— 
siete sn oeiriinses . | NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. . vols., with 39 Illustrations by Phiz 
'WO NOVELS BY W. Hl. MALLOCK. mites aciembaeder: -vortnkcin xannbenmmieatetis Seed Samamer 
THE eye th OF LIFE. By W. H. Mauvock. | THE CENIEN ARY EDITION OF 
ifth Lhousind rr Svo | 


oss noniys suas eeeveen em weer THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS 
avoided the merely artificial plots and characters of comm yuiplace fiction, and | ° 


have endeavoured to draw their subjects and personages on the jines of actuality, 34 pp : 
Mr. W. H. Mallock must certainly be numbered, and in his latest efort. . . . Edited by H, D. | RAILL. 
A novel which only a clever and observant man could have written, and which , < , . | 

only a very dull man could read without finding much to divert his mind.’ In 30 vols., square Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each vol. 


| The CENTENARY EDULTION, now being brought out, is under the supe! 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. by W. H. MALLOCK. vision of Mr. H. P. WEAN aly Be L wae aeaieabanes 5 aa ral Introeducti 


to the nrst lume rt Preface to each ork. 








Third Edition. Crown Svo, 8s, 6d. With a view of making the CENTENARY EDITION as complete as possi! 
= the Publishers intend to add another volume to the already well-known Work 
‘ ieee mpri sing some Essays and Minor Writings never before published in 
col 1 forn 
}? S | Th CENTENARY EDITION is being printed from the Text of the las 
CH. 1PMAN DI: 4 MOND LIBRAR) Edition « nr 1 and arranged by Carlyle himself ROE Gy 
’ . . rhe Llustrations will consist mainly of Portraits, which, including some of 
OF OLD AND MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE THOMAS CARLYLE, have never appeared iu any existing edition. 


Ma))s and Plans will also be given. 


A COLLECTION OF OLD BALLADS.  Col- ‘,* A LIMITED and NUMBERED EDITION is printed from the sawe ty)" 


> “! on Lara -ape xtr: ustrz 18 ie s 800 only 
lected and Edited by ANDREW Lay: With Introduction and Copious Notes n Larger Paper, with extra Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net each. 300 onl; 


; winted 
and 5 Woodent Illustrations by Siren Harmon Vedder Paper, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 


and gilt top, 2s. ; limp calf, 4s. SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Steel Portrait of Carlyle by 


THE S] (MES'S GAZETTE says:—“Mr. Lan sllliialitas ss weil Samuel Lawrence, engraved by Armitage. (Read 
Introduction —_s some characteristic ond informing notes to the collection of THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : a Hi story. 3 vols., W ith Photo- 
fifty or sixty ballads . Mr. Lang has given his critical attention to the text gravure Portraits of Lonis Mi rabe au, Lafayette, Marie Antoinette, 
und the reader wil be CUnSCLOUS throughout that he is in the h ands of a good Ne ker, Madame Roland esha mm, "a rlotte Corday, Robespierre ER 
guide, whose declared yy neiple it has been ‘to choose the copies which contain . 

poetry with me signs of uncontaminated originality So that this ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC IN 
edition is that happy combination—at once a poet's collection and a first-rat HISTOR * With 8 Photugravure Portraits uf Shakespere, Rous seau, and 
critic's,” Nap [Re 
ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Edited OLIVER CROMWELL’ S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, wit! 
Ollectecd Aalit ALLE l E\ncidations 1. With an Introduction by H. D. Treaty, and a Steel 
by A. T. Quities ven, With Introduction and Notes and full Index, and ion of Cr dl and Photogravure Port raits of Charles I. and Princo 
3 “Woodcut Portrait inst rations by Sunon Harmon Vedder. Paper, Is. 6d, ; Ruper {Ready. 
cloth and gilt top, 2s. ; limp calf, 4s. (This day. Other Volumes at regular witervals. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lowrepv, Lonxpoyx 





Published for the Proprietors by A. C. Hiner, at Tn NATIONAL OBSEKV EI RITISH Revi EW ‘Otic y and 3 “Senex Strect. Strand wi 1 Printed b; 
Mesers. Hazeii, Watson, & Viney, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton ( Garden, E.U., in the Liberty of Sattron Hill, Holboru.—Satwrday, Murch 20th, 1897. 
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